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MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
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Essentials for a Balanced Perspective 
industrial relations is the fastest-moving field in management. To maintain a 
balanced perspective of its trends, you should attend the sessions of AMA's 
Midwinter Personnel Conference. While this Conference is aimed primarily at 


personnel and industrial relations executives, all in industry who have human 
relations responsibilities should be present. 


“Plan to attend these sessions. Send your reservations to the Palmer House— 
making sure to mention the AMA Midwinter Personnel Conference. 
We PPR, 
“Some of the Conference Topics 


OUTLOOK ON WAGE LEVELS 
FUTURE COMPENSATION POLICIES 
PENSION, HEALTH, AND WELFARE PROBLEMS 
EXPERIENCE UNDER THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 
EDUCATING EMPLOYEES IN MANAGEMENT AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
IMPROVING AND SIMPLIFYING THE WAGE PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION OF SUPPLEMENTARY COMPENSATION PLANS 
THE ART OF SPEAKING TO EMPLOYEES 





YOU MUST BE A MEMBER OF AMA : 


To non-members who read this announcement, AMA regrets. to say that 
this Conference will be confined to members of the Association. This is 
a policy that will be followed by the AMA in connection with all future 
meetings. 

It is hoped that non-members will appreciate the Association's position 
as a membership organization, in view of the fact that many of the Associa- 
tion’s conferences have been overcrowded in the past by the aitendance of 
non-members. 


CHECK TO MAKE SURE YOU ARE A MEMBER 


To avoid misunders' ing, the Association urges all members to check to see if 
their companies have a “ pany Membership” or an “Individual Membership.” 
your company is a member, you and any of your company associates who 
wish to may attend. 2 Py 
If you have an Individual Membership, the rights and iriviege extend only 
to the person in whose name that Individual Membership is held. It does not 
cover any others in your company—and it is not transferable. 











If you qualify to attend, we suggest that you send your registration 
to AMA headquarters immediately! 
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Trends in Worker Opinion 


Serious misconceptions still exist 
among rank-and-file workers despite the 
efforts of some managements to present 
understandable, accurate pictures of indus- 
try’s economic position. Management has 
gained on some fronts, has lost ground on 
others. Despite these danger signs, work- 
ers are naturally inclined to be on manage- 
ment’s side. These are among the major 
conclusions which emerge from Factory’s 
latest employee opinion survey.* 

Views of non-supervisory employees on 
their jobs, on unemployment, and on indus- 
try’s profits are summarized below: 

1. Workers have not changed their 
minds about employers being sincerely in- 
terested in them though they still 
consider union leaders their real friends. 
While 47 per cent of all workers feel that 
union leaders are more concerned than 
management with employee well-being and 
23 per cent discerned no difference, more 
than half of all the rank and file believe 
the head men of their companies have their 
interests at heart. 


2. Four out of five workers who get 
_ paid on an incentive or bonus basis feel that 
the system is fair in their plant . and 
half of those who are not paid on this 
hasis would like to be. 


3. Workers think performance is of first 
importance when it comes to raises and 
promotions . . . and they definitely disap- 
prove of union demands that seniority he 
the only consideration. 


4. Only one man in five feels his work 
is too monotonous, but one woman in three 
thinks hers is. 


5.. One worker in three expects unem- 
ployment to increase in the year ahead .. . 
half are sure there is no economic slump 
coming . . . and less than one worker in 
12 expects a layoff in the next six months. 


* Factory Management and Maintenance, Decem- 
her, 1947. 


6. Most workers think a_ depression 
would make wage rates go down . . . and 
almost as many believe companies would 
use a depression as an excuse to lower 
wages .. . reduced living costs would help 
most to prevent a depression, but few 
workers think a new OPA is the answer. 

7. Workers are less certain than last 
year as to what is a fair return on invest- 
ment but stories of inflated profits 
have made one worker in five think indus- 
try is earning 25 per cent or more. 

This all adds up to the fact, declares 
Factory, that management still has a big 
educational job to do. Neglect of this job 
has left employees open to all kinds of 
damaging propaganda. 


vr 


How Satisfactory Are 
Job Evaluation Plans? 


A large majority of the 
companies represented in a recent survey 
by the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University* expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with their job evaluation 
programs. However, attitudes toward job 
evaluation ranged from enthusiasm and 
high regard to considerable skepticism and 
the belief that such programs are being 
oversold and, in some cases, are not worth 
the costs entailed. Of 76 plans with which 
64 managements have had experience, 53 
were placed in the “satisfactory” and 23 
in the “unsatisfactory” column. This pre- 
ponderant expression of satisfaction, warns 
the Princeton report, must be accepted with 
certain reservations—among them the fact 
that “satisfactory” was a condition that 
depended on the individual respondent’s 


* The Operation of Job Evaluation Plans, by 


Helen Baker and John M. True. | Industria 
Relations Section. Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1947. 112 pages. $1.50. 
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viewpoint, since some programs considered 
as generally satisfactory apparently had 
encountered more difficulties than some of 
the plans characterized as unsatisfactory. 


A number of executives implied in their 
comments that no system of wage adminis- 
tration could continue indefinitely and that 
« radical overhauling of the wage plan was 
essential from time to time. In this con- 
nection, it is significant to note that, of 48 
“satisfactory” plans, 28 were established 
since 1940, whereas 14 out of 20 “unsatis- 
factory” plans were inaugurated in 1939 or 
previously. The report emphasizes, how- 
ever, that age of the plan is a factor in suc- 
cess or failure only in connection with other 
factors which make adjustment to changing 
conditions and personnel more or less diffi- 
cult. 

There was slight, and inconclusive, statis- 
tical evidence that some types of plans 
have greater “staying power” than others. 
While a majority of the plans were of the 
point and factor comparison types, the pro- 
portion of unsatisfactory plans was con- 
siderably higher among these types than in 
the simpler classification or ranking sys- 
tems. Of 56 point and factor comparison 
plans, 34 per cent were felt to have been 
or to be unsatisfactory; of 20 classification 
or ranking plans, only 20 per cent were 
considered unsatisfactory. 

The survey report reveals a continuation 
of the trend toward the point and factor 
comparison methods, which industry began 
to adopt increasingly during the 1930’s in an 
effort to overcome the weaknesses and in- 
accuracies of ranking and classification 
systems. A recent reversal was noted in 
this movement, largely due to union influ- 
ence. The changes sometimes involved 
simplification of a point system, but, in 
other cases, substitution of a classification 
or ranking system for a point plan. 

Success or failure of a job evaluation 
plan, the report points out, depends on a 
number of related or conflicting conditions 
—and the conditions threatening a plan 
grow stronger with time unless recognized 
and corrected. Six principal factors were 
mentioned as interfering with the smooth 
operation of some plans and resulting in the 
discontinuance of others: (1) weaknesses 
of installation; (2) inadequate administra- 
tive organization; (3) changes in executive 
personnel; (4) union opposition; (5) ad- 
ministrative inflexibility; and (6) wartime 
labor conditions and War Labor Board 
policies. Significantly, more than half the 
companies which attempted to apply job 
evaluation to occupations within a collec- 
tive bargaining unit were hindered by union 
interference—but very few of these con- 
cerns made any positive efforts to eliminate 
labor discontent with job evaluation. 
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Survey of Reserve Leave Policies 


Many employers throughout 
the nation are granting special leaves of 
absence to employees enrolled in military 
reserves to permit them to take annual 
military training without loss of vacations 
or pay, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States.* 

The survey report points out the impor- 
tance of the civilian reserves of the armed 
forces and the National Guard as an 
integral element of an adequate program of 
national security, and commends the many 
employers who are granting special leaves 
of absence to their employees who are 
members of the military reserves in order 
to enable them to maintain their reserve 
status. 

There were 1,256 employers who par- 
ticipated in the survey and supplied in- 
formation relative to any reserve leave 
policies which had been adopted, the 
length of training leave granted, the effect 
of such leave on the employees’ regular 
vacations, compensation during the leave 
period, etc. 

Out of the 1,256 reporting companies, 
720 have adopted reserve leave policies, 
and 132 more plan to do so, according to 
the report. As would be expected, most 
of the firms with reserve leave policies 
grant their employees two weeks or 15 days 
each year for military training purposes, 
since this period is the usual reserve train- 
ing requirement. Of the 720 companies 
with reserve leave policies, 420 grant two 
weeks or 15 days annually. In addition, 
179 companies state that such leave is 
granted for “Time Required for Training,” 
which would be in most instances two 
weeks or 15 days. 

The majority of the companies with re- 
serve leave policies grant their employees 
training leave in addition to their regular 
vacations. There are 590 companies which 
give such leave in addition to vacations, as 
compared to 74 which grant military leave 
but not in addition to regular vacations. 

Considerable variation is found in the 
policies adopted by employers with respect 
to the compensation of employees while on 
leave for reserve training. The practice 
followed by 270 companies is to pay the 
employee the difference between his usual 
earnings from the company and the pay 
received from the reserves while in train- 
ing. There are 161 companies which allow 
full pay to their employees while taking 


* Company Leave Policies for Employees in Re- 
serves of the Armed Forces, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C. See also report of AM survey of 61 
og policies in MANAGEMENT NEWS, June 
0, : 
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reserve training, and 219 companies indi- 
cate that their employees are not paid 
during the reserve training period. 


The relationship of pay arrangements 
to length of reserve leave and effect on 
regular vacations reveals some interesting 
facts. Of the 420 companies which grant 
two weeks (or 15 days) of reserve leave, 
374 allow such leave in addition to regular 
vacations. In this group of 420 firms, 206 
pay the difference between regular earn- 
ings on the job and the pay received from 
the reserves while in training. There are 
112 which grant the two-week leave with- 
out pay, and 84 give the employees full 
pay during the reserve training period. 

In the group of 179 companies which 
allow leave for “Time Required for Train- 
ing,” 148 give the leave in addition to 
regular vacations. In this group of 179 
companies, 46 pay the employees the dif- 
ference between earnings from the com- 
pany and reserve pay. Thirty companies 
grant full pay during reserve training, and 
85 give the leave without pay. 


Seventeen companies compensate their 
employees during training periods in a 
variety of other ways. Several concerns 
in this group give their employees one-half 
pay while in reserve training. One com- 
pany gives its employees 10 half-days with 
pay. A few grant either one or two weeks 
with pay during the training period, de- 
pending on the employees’ length of 
service. 
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Personnel Training for Clerical 
Supervisors 


In the accounting departments 
of The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Companies, most of the first-line 
supervisors are women. They are respon- 
sible for the direct supervision of groups 
of from 10 to 30 clerical employees and 
are given fairly complete responsibility and 
authority for hiring, dismissing, promoting, 
and setting the pay rates of their sub- 
ordinates. They are also responsible for 
maintaining schedules and for improving 
the output and quality of work in their 
section. 

Realizing that the members of this group 
constitute front-line management, top ex- 
ecutives in this organization have devoted 
considerable attention to their training— 
particularly in respect to the personnel 
relations aspects of their responsibilities. 
In addition to requisite technical training, 
most of the group have received training 
in (1) planned supervision, (2) improving 
individual performance, (3) employee 
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progress, (4) personnel relations, (5) job 
training, and .(6) conference leadership. 

Further to improve these supervisors’ 
sense of responsibility and to stimulate 
their thinking, a series of three-day con- 
ferences is ie conducted which give 
them an opportunity to participate in dis- 
cussions (led by members of higher man- 
agement) on matters of specific interest 
to them. A typical conference, held at 
a Washington, D. C., hotel early in Oc- 
tober, included discussions of : management 
responsibilities for personnel relations; 
induction and orientation of new em- 
ployees; development and maintenance of 
job interest; medical department functions 
and relations with other departments; 
handling of grievances; labor relations and 
collective bargaining; the company wage 
structure; the problem of incidental ab- 
sences; opportunities for women in the 
telephone business. This conference fea- 
tured also a tour of Washington, a visit 
to the accounting department offices, and 
an evening dinner. 

The conferences are proving so effective 
and have been so inspiring to the partici- 
pants, reports T. S. Vanneman, assistant 
comptroller, that the supervisors have 
asked the company to repeat the sessions 
at least once a year. 


xe 


Solving the Problem of 
Contract Interpretation 


‘ A new device to keep labor 
peace is reported in a recent bulletin of the 
Department of Labor.*' This is an inter- 
pretative committee, which has been pro- 
vided for under the new West Coast 
shipbuilding. agreements, according to a 
report by Joseph L. McBreen, general vice 
president of the International Association 
of Machinists. 

Both the Pacific Coast master ship repair 
agreement and the master new ship con- 
struction agreement have made provision 
for settlement of disputes arising out of 
interpretation of their terms. The agree- 
ments were between the AFL Metal Trades 
and the Machinists, and the West Coast 
shipyards. 

On the premise that decisions could be 
best made by those who negotiated the 
terms, a joint committee was named from 
the representatives who took part in the 
negotiations. 

The agreements, incidentally, meet the 
problem of fluctuations in employment by 
a vacation clause that treats vacation pay 
as an equity. Thus, an employee who has 


* Labor Information Bulletin, September, 1947. 
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his work terminated for any reason will 
get from 2 to 4% per cent pay for the 
hours he has worked, the amount being 
determined by seniority. 

Another notable step toward making con- 
tract language more intelligible and avoid- 
ing interpretative disputes has been taken 
by Hudson Motor Car Company. In con- 
junction with CIO’s United Auto Workers, 
Business Week reports,t Hudson has writ- 
ten its agreement in the traditional legal 
jargon (which is calculated to protect the 
rights of both sides in airtight fashion) ; 
but, to make the contract more meaningful 
to employees and prevent misinterpretation, 
Hudson has also managed to tell what it 
means in simple English. The 98 pages 
of the contract booklet distributed to em- 
ployees include 49 given over to the text 
of the agreement itself and the same 
number devoted to interpretations of the 
clauses. Interpretations are on pages fac- 
ing the provisions they describe. Company 
executives and union officials alike expect 
—- understanding and teamwork to 
result. 


¢ August 16, 1947. 


White-Collar Contracts 


Under the Microscope 


For the past several months 
AMA’s Research Department has been 
analyzing union contracts covering office 
employees. Results of this research will 
be published shortly in a report entitled 
Collective Bargaining in the Office.* 
During this study AMA investigated the 
question of variations in white-collar con- 
tracts negotiated by different unions. What 
could the office administrator expect from 
a particular union? What demands would 
be characteristic? AMA’s survey reveals 
that unions are offering substantially the 
same program to attract office employees, 
and that contracts do not reflect consistent 
differences on a union basis. Organized 
labor is still struggling for a foothold and 
survival in the office, concentrating on 
basic contract provisions like union security, 
salaries, seniority, and protective controls 
in layoffs and dismissals. 
_ In any case, the more stable differences 
in union policy are occupational rather than 
peculiar to the philosophy or structure of 
the union. They are related to the essential 
characteristics of the occupations of a 
union’s members and, in some respects, are 
therefore employer policies as well. For 


* Distribution of this study will be restricted to 


company members of the Association for six 


months after publication. 
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example, the American Newspaper Guild 
negotiates salary minima (not ceilings) 
providing for length-of-service increases 
but leaving salary progress largely to in- 
dividual determination because it operates 
in a field where both union and manage- 
ment recognize that talent plays a major 
role. Thus, since basic policies of unions 
are based on the occupations they cover, 
extensive variations among unions do not 
appear in the group of 300 contracts 
analyzed by AMA because they embrace a 
homogeneous group. 


Our criterion was to select for study 
all contracts where the bargaining unit was 
not predominantly composed of adminis- 
trative, professional, technical or editorial 
staffs, sales clerks, outside salesmen, or 
clerks on the railroads, inasmuch as work- 
ing conditions of these diversified salaried 
groups have not been comparable. The 
popular term “white-collar workers” is too 
broad and ambiguous for comparison of 
various companies’ personnel practices 
among typical clerical employees. 


Variations on an Industry Basis. Union 
policies are, of course, to some extent 
governed by the industry involved even 
when the covered occupations are not 
limited to that industry. Among typical 
office occupations, however, this is not so 
noticeable, for apparently the trend is to 
make salaries and working conditions of 
clerical employees in any area comparable 
with those in another, rather than align 
them with terms of employment prevalent 
among production workers in the same in- 
dustry. Our study does indicate, though, 
that there are some differences—pointed 
out throughout the report as examples 
arise—between provisions obtained by pro- 
duction workers’ unions for their office 
units and those obtained by unions organ- 
izing only office employees. For example, 
sick leave and vacation allowances are 
sometimes more liberal in contracts held 
by the latter group, while various types 
of insurance and benefit plans occur more 
often in contracts with the former. Clauses 
in the forthcoming AMA report are identi- 
fied not only by the name of the union with 
which they were negotiated but also bv 
the industry in which the company is 
engaged. 


Preparation for Collective Bargaining. 
There are numerous short-term “policies” 
that may differ among unions organizing 
the same occupations, but these are more 
aptly described as temporary goals and 
strategies. They fluctuate not only among 
unions but within the same union from 
one year to the next: An examination of 
the agreements does not reveal their per- 
sistent recurrence in any single union’s con- 
tracts. 
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An executive can keep apprised of chang- 
ing policies in the union with which he 
may deal by reading the union’s official 
newspaper or other publication, its con- 
stitution and by-laws, and the proceedings 
of its annual convention. Probably the best 
preparation that management can make for 
collective bargaining with office workers, 
however, is to become informed on the 
clauses that have already been negotiated 
by the unions. 

The 300 clerical union contracts on which 
AMA’s research is based represent virtually 
all businesses and industries where office 
unionization has gained a foothold. The 
Association’s contract collection is also well 
distributed geographically, covering 37 
states, Washington, D. C., Hawaii, and 
Canada. In the survey, contracts with 60 
separate labor organizations were received : 
Approximately 30 involve national or inter- 
national labor unions; the rest are limited 
to either a single company or a group of 
companies. In addition to solid white- 
collar unions like AFL’s Office Employees 
International Union and CIO’s United 
Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica, the AMA collection includes agree- 
ments negotiated for office employees by 
over 28 production workers’ unions. 

The diversity of clauses presented in our 
research report is evidence that there is still 
much leeway for working out constructive 
provisions with clerical workers: contracts 
have not been blueprinted. In fact, through 
the almost infinite combination of clauses 
possible on various subjects, union-manage- 
ment agreements covering office employees 
can be as individual as fingerprints. 
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Industrial Editors Take Stock 


Editors of house publications, 
according to a survey by the Industrial 
Editors Association of Chicago, see their 
best future in remaining in their present 


work or going into public relations. The 
fields of creative writing, executive work, 
and advertising followed as preferences in 
that order. Industrial relations and trade 
journal work were the sixth and seventh 
preferences. 


Sixty-eight per cent of the editors par- 
ticipating in the survey were men; 32 per 
cent were women. The above ranks were 
tabulated by assigning weighted scores to 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth choices. 
If first choice alone were considered, the 
order would be public relations, executive 
work, present job, creative writing, indus- 


trial _ relations, 
journalism. 


A query on the professional preparation 
of editors responding showed that 70.6 per 
cent were college-trained; 54.9 per cent 
had school of journalism training; 62.7 
per cent worked on school papers; 50.9 per 
cent had actual newspaper experience; 23.3 
per cent, secretarial experience (usually 
women editors who began as secretaries to 
advertising executives, editors, and person- 
nel executives). Only 11.7 per cent lacked 
previous editorial experience. 

A fine commentary on attitudes might be 
drawn from the fact that 72 per cent re- 
plied “Yes” to the question: “Can your 
ambition be realized in your company ?” 

With the choice of ambitions indicated, 
the editors were asked what preparation 
was most needed to realize the advancement 
desired. The order of recommendation 
was: (1) broadening personal contacts; 
(2) study of company and its policies; (3) 
seeking advanced assignments; (4) field 
experience; (5) other courses of study. 

To the question, “State what in your 
opinion is the major obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of industrial editors today,” 50 
per cent responded that it was lack of man- 
agement appreciation for the publication 
and its potential services; 44 per cent 
thought it was lack of editor’s preparation 
and vision. The first response was broken 
down as follows: management lacks appre- 
ciation for (1) the importance of the pub- 
lication, 32 per cent; (2) for the editor’s 
potential service, 2 per cent; and (3) for 
the necessity of cooperating with the editor, 
16 per cent. 

Major problems ‘and difficulties were 
stated as: getting reports from correspond- 
ents, 14 per cent; mechanical production, 
10 per cent; getting adequate company 
policy information, 6 per cent; appropria- 
tions, 2 per cent; and lack of office space 
and equipment, 2 per cent. (Forty-two per 
cent did not answer this question.) 

Some sidelight topics: 52 per cent re- 
plying devote full time to their jobs as 
editors; 12 per cent each also did advertis- 
ing and personnel work, 10 per cent also 
engaged in advertising work, and 6 per cent 
executive work. 


advertising, and 


trade 
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e THE SIXTH ANNUAL _ INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota 
will be held on March 18-19. Information 
regarding registration may be secured from 
the Center for Continuation Study at the 
— of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
inn. 





ECONOMIC FRINGE DEMANDS OF UNIONS 


By RICHARD C. SMYTH 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Bendix Radio Division 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Flanking attacks by unions through so-called fringe issues may cost industry 
as much as 20 per cent of total payroll—sometimes more. Moreover, today’s 
marginal benefits become tomorrow’s rights; and, once granted, it is well-nigh 
impossible to negotiate them out of a labor agreement. For these reasons, 
declares Mr. Smyth, management should subject fringe demands to realistic 
cost analysis, conducting the same types of reviews and surveys as are cus- 
tomary before bargaining for basic wages. The author discusses such non- 
basic wage concessions as vacations, holiday pay, night-shift premiums, 
call-in pay, overtime, portal-to-portal pay, dismissal compensation, guar- 
anteed wages, paid sick leave, and health and welfare plans. 


RIOR to World War II, unions were primarily interested in basic wage 

rate increases when formulating their economic demands. However, with 
the advent of the wage stabilization program during the war, they quickly 
turned to the so-called “fringe” items, such as paid vacations, paid holidays, 
night-shift premium, and welfare plans, in order to gain monetary advances 
which they could not achieve in the form of increases in basic wages. 

The success of some unions in securing such fringe demands during the 
war years has created a problem for all unions. Since such items are popular 
with employees, no union or union leader can now afford to neglect such addi- 
tional bargaining “plums.” Thus, postwar union conferences and conventions 
find such important labor organizations as the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO), the International Association of Machinists, the Oil Workers’ 
International Union, and the United Rubber Workers determined to press 
management for “a guaranteed annual wage,” “an employer-financed social 
security program providing benefits in the event of sickness, disability and 
death, plus maternity, hospital, surgical and medical care for the worker and 
his family,” “an adequate retirement program to supplement present benefits 
under the Social Security Act,” “night-shift differentials in all contracts,” “a 
thirty-six-hour workweek without reductions in pay,” “15 days sick leave 
annually,” “pay for six holidays not worked,” and “a cultural standard of 
living guaranteed by an adequate annual income.” (1)* 

Obviously, all such fringe items cost substantial sums of money. In com- 
panies where labor costs account for a high proportion of the sales dollar, or 
where there is a low profit margin, the cost of agreeing to this type of union 
demand might well represent the difference between profit and loss. In view of 
this, and before making any decisions, management would be well advised to 
review the fiscal position of the concern and of the industry as well as the 
extent to which such demands have been granted in both the industry and 
the area. Basically, no employer may forget that the various fringe items, if 
granted, will represent a portion of the cost of doing business. 

Management should also remember that, once such items are granted, 
it is practically impossible to negotiate them out of a labor contract. Both 


* Figures in parentheses refer to references at end of article. 
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employees and unions quickly assume that vacations, night-shift premiums, and 
the like are among the “basic rights of labor,” and may even prefer, if it is 


necessary in a last ditch fight, to reduce basic wage rates in order to maintain 
the other items. 


VACATIONS 


The practice of granting vacations with pay was voluntarily started by 
management but for many decades was applied almost exclusively to salaried 
employees. One of the earliest known vacation plans for office employees 
was that of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, which was 
put into effect in 1886. Vacation plans for salaried workers were rapidly 
extended over the years, and by 1943 a government survey based on a sample 
of 446,779 office employees indicated that 97 per cent of them (432,940 per- 
sons) were included under paid vacation plans. (2) 

Until fairly recently, organized labor felt that vacations were “gratuities” 
and was not interested in negotiating such provisions. The early position of 
the Typographical Union and the Pressmen’s Union was typical of that held 
by most labor groups. They maintained “that they were selling the skilled 
labor of their members on a price basis; that their primary objective was to 
raise wages and lower working hours; and that vacation provisions were 
unnecessary. . . .” (3) 

With the passage of time, however, some employers voluntarily adopted 
vacation plans for their hourly-paid employees or negotiated such provisions 
with some unions. By 1935 the Conference Board found that 17.9 per cent 
of the companies it surveyed at that time had vacation plans for hourly-paid 
employees. (4) Though the older craft unions, for the most part, had been 
uninterested, the newer industrial unions organizing in the mass production 
industries eagerly sought vacation plans. Largely as the result of their 
demands, vacation provisions for hourly employees were in effect in 46.4 per 
cent of the companies surveyed by the Conference Board in 1939 (5), and 
by 1945 the Board found that 80 per cent of the companies surveyed had vaca- 
tion provisions for hourly employees. (6) Obviously, the question is no longer 
one of whether paid vacations will be granted in collective bargaining. The 
more pertinent problem now is usually whether or not the already existing 
plan shall be liberalized. 

Under various plans, vacations range in length from one day to four weeks. 
However, by far the most typical arrangement provides one week after one 
year of service and two weeks after five years of service. This is the famous 
“one-for-one, two-for-five” plan ordered during World War II by the National 
War Labor Board in many dispute cases. Its current popularity is, of course, 
largely due to this influence. 

A variation of this type of plan, usually requested by the unions once 
the basic plan has been secured, is the pro-rating of benefits for employees 
with two, three, and four years of service. Demands may also be made for 
less than a week’s vacation for those with less than a year’s service. Finally, 
if the concern has many “old timers,” demands will usually be forthcoming 
for more than two weeks’ vacation for those who have been with the company 
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for more than five years. All three of these forms of liberalization are cur- 
rent trends, the latter being the most significant. 


PAY FOR HOLIDAYS NOT WORKED 


Though they usually get the time off, hourly-paid employees frequently 
feel that a holiday is actually a penalty since their income for the week is cut 
proportionately. As a consequence of this, many unions have for years sought 
pay for holidays not worked. Their tactics have generally been to strive first 
of all to gain pay for one or two holidays a year. If this can be secured, their 
demands are subsequently typically extended to six and in some cases as many 
as a dozen or more holidays. 

The spring and summer of 1947 saw a remarkable acceleration of an 
already noticeable trend in the direction of granting pay for holidays. As the 
result of the negotiation of clauses calling for six paid holidays by several large 
firms in the automobile industry, a so-called “pattern” was established which 
spread rapidly over the country. A Conference Board survey, reported in 
April, 1947, disclosed that 52 per cent of the 192 companies replying were 
paying wage earners for holidays not worked. The number of holidays so 
paid for ranged from one to 12 per year. Two-thirds of the companies, how- 
ever, paid for from six to eight holidays annually. (7) 

A private survey of public and labor press news articles, covering the 
period from April, 1947, to August, 1947, disclosed over 100 nationally promi- 
nent concerns that had granted from two to 11 paid holidays in current col- 
lective bargaining. 

Obviously this fringe issue will be hard pressed for by those unions 
that have not as yet attained paid holidays, and those that have “broken the 
ice” can be expected to press for an increased number of paid holidays in 
subsequent bargaining. 


NIGHT-SHIFT PREMIUM 


Before World War II, night-shift premiums were not commonly encoun- 
tered in American industry. With the exception of companies utilizing con- 
tinuous processes, most of industry found it unnecessary to work more than 
a day shift and so escaped the problem. Even in the continuous process indus- 
tries, such as steel, where three shifts were often a necessity, the shifts were 
usually rotated, and it was considered that the base rate compensated the 
employee for working nights when his turn came up. 

Some idea of the extent of the prewar practices regarding payment of 
night-shift premium may be gained from a Conference Board survey con- 
ducted in 1941. This survey indicated that 18 out of 116 labor agreements 
(15.5 per cent) provided for a night-shift premium ranging in amount from 
2 cents to 15 per cent. (8) 

As might be expected, the practice was quickly extended during the war 
years, in part with the encouragement of managements which were desperately 
trying to build up night shifts, and in part as the result of the activities of the 
National War Labor Board. In many cases, the Board authorized differentials 
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of five cents per hour for the second shift and 10 cents per hour for the third 
shift. (9) 

The growth of this practice is somewhat indicated by a survey of 77 labor 
agreements in the State of Michigan in 1944. Sixty-seven of the 77 contracts 
(87 per cent) contained provisions for a night-shift premium. (10) 


CALL-IN PAY 


Call-in pay is actually a guarantee of a certain number of hours of work 
or an equivalent number of hours’ pay if no work is available, unless the 
employee was previously notified not to report for work on the day in question. 

The principal argument of most unions on this issue is that any well- 
managed plant can schedule its production at least one day in advance. In 
most instances, this is sound reasoning. Occasionally, however, circumstances 
beyond management’s control arise, such as machine breakdowns or failure 
of scheduled materials to arrive. Here it is obviously unfair to penalize the 
employer, and it is common to find labor agreements specifying that where 
work cannot be provided because of circumstances beyond the employer’s 
control call-in pay shall not apply. 

That management generally recognizes the fairness of call-in pay pro- 
visions is attested by the fact that such clauses are quite common in labor 
agreements. A 1945 survey of 212 agreements, for example, revealed that 150 
(71 per cent) contained such provisions. (11) The extent of the guarantee 
varies from one hour to a full day. The most commonly encountered clause 
provides for four hours’ pay and two hours is the next most widely used period 
of time. (12) Very few contracts in manufacturing industries provide for 
more than four hours, whereas in the railroad industry it is almost the universal 
practice to guarantee a full day’s pay if any part of a day is worked. (13) 


OVERTIME PAYMENTS 


One of the oldest of the fringe issues, and perhaps the one most widely 
in effect, is the payment of overtime after a stipulated number of hours have 
been worked. The International Typographical Union obtained “time and a 
half” payment for overtime as early as the latter part of the 19th century (14), 
and in 1915 the United Mine Workers of America were demanding overtime 
at the rate of time and a half for all hours worked over eight per day and 
double time for work performed on Sundays and holidays. (15) Following 
the trail blazed by such old and established organizations, the newer unions 
which came into being in the mid-thirties have also been quick to press their 
overtime demands. 

The early demands for overtime payments were undoubtedly motivated 
by the desire of the unions to enforce the union scale of hours. (16) Today 
unions are still interested in achieving a further reduction in hours of work 
and “rely upon penalty rates to discourage unnecessary overtime and to reward 
workers for the additional fatigue and inconvenience resulting from long 
hours.” (17) 

Daily overtime payments range from slightly over straight time to triple 
time, but time and one-half is by far the most common. In a few instances, 
a graduated scale of overtime is in effect, such as time and one-half for the 
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_ first three hours overtime in any one day and double time thereafter. As a 
rule overtime is paid for time worked in excess of eight hours in one day. 

Unions also usually demand that overtime be paid for time worked in 
excess of a stipulated number of hours per week, usually 40, though a few 
unions have negotiated more liberal arrangements. An example is the plan 
adopted by the United Mine Workers and the bituminous coal industry, which 
specifies that work in excess of seven hours per day or 35 hours per week shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

In addition, unions usually demand overtime rates of pay for all time 
worked on Saturdays, Sundays, and certain specified holidays. 

The payment of overtime for work performed on Saturday as such would 
appear unnecessary, particularly if overtime is paid after 40 hours have been 
worked and if the organization is on a schedule of eight hours per day and 
five days per week. Apparently because of this fact, premium payments for 
Saturday as such are not too widely encountered. 

A much more common practice is the granting of time and one-half or 
double time for work performed on Sundays or specified holidays. A 1941 
survey of 116 labor agreements indicated that over 90 per cent of the com- 
panies paid overtime for work performed on these days, the practice being 
about equally divided between time and one-half and double time. (18) More 
recently, Hill and Hook have observed: “It is . . . fairly standard prac- 
tice to pay hourly workers at double the ordinary rate for work on Sundays 
and legal holidays.” (19) 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 


Unions in industries such as mining have long demanded that employees 
be paid for time spent in traveling to and from their work places on the com- 
pany’s property. Since the travel times in such cases ranged up to as much 
as an hour or more in some instances, mining provided a particularly dramatic 
example of the basic portal-to-portal pay issue. In this industry and in others 
where (generally to a lesser extent) the problem existed, there was for a long 
time no avenue open to the unions for its resolution except collective bargain- 
ing. 

After the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, however, it gradually 
became evident to organized labor that what it could not achieve by collective 
bargaining might be gained as the result of legal action. Thus, in the Jewell 
Ridge Coal Corporation case, the United Mine Workers argued that travel 
time should be paid for as time worked, under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Supreme Court eventually upheld this contention (May, 1945), pointing 
out that the miner is “subjected to constant hazards and dangers” in his journey 
to and from the surface and his place of work. This, it was held, makes the 
miner unlike “the ordinary workman on his way to work.” 

It appeared at the time that the worker in the average plant was not 
affected by the Court’s ruling, since the situations were generally not at all 
comparable. However, in June, 1946, the Supreme Court extended its coal 
mine interpretation radically, holding that certain types of travel and “make- 
ready” activities in manufacturing plants were compensable under the over- 
time provisions of the law. When returned to a lower court for determination 
of the precise amounts of money due to employees, the case was finally dis- 
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missed on the de minimis doctrine that trifling amounts of time might be dis- 
regarded. In spite of this fact, many labor unions immediately filed suits 
against employers for what quickly became evident to be fantastic sums. 

The United Steelworkers started suit, for example, against the American 
Steel and Wire Company for 38 million dollars and against the Republic Steel 
Company for 58 million dollars. It was estimated that the potential liability 
of some companies would run as high as 100 million dollars or more, enough 
to wipe out all reserves and working capital in many instances. (20) 

In the wake of snowballing demands on the legal front for “windfalls” 
which had never been contemplated or negotiated by employers in collective 
bargaining, Congressional attention was sharply directed toward the obvious 
inequities of the situation. Despite the determined opposition of organized 
labor, both houses of Congress passed H. R. 2157 (Public Law 49, 80th 
Congress) and the President approved it on May 14, 1947. Among other 
things, this law, the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, effectively outlawed all 
portal-to-portal claims (unless based on contract, custom, or practice) not 
only for the future but also for the past. It will probably be years before 
the full import of the various provisions of the Act will be fully determined 
through court action. In the meantime, however, barring Supreme Court 
rulings that portions of the Act are unconstitutional, it is evident that unions 
are again at the point where they must achieve portal-pay gains through ave- 
nues of collective bargaining rather than legislation. In other words, the 
issue is again solely a fringe demand which takes its place beside the many 
others that may be made in negotiations. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


High on labor’s current list of objectives is the guaranteed annual wage. 
Indeed, one authority on the subject states, “The annual wage will be a battle 
cry of labor and a national issue in the coming generation just as the eight- 
hour day was in the last.” (21) 

Not all unions have joined this crusade, however. Apparently the United 
Mine Workers, currently, are not too interested, and unions in the needle 
trades are lukewarm. (22) Generally speaking, the CIO unions in the mass 
production industries are keenly and actively pushing this demand, while the 
AFL unions have not manifested nearly so much interest. (23) However, 
as one or more unions are able to make real strides in the direction of securing 
a guaranteed annual wage for their members, most other unions will, of neces- 
sity, have to enter the race. 

Like most of the other fringe issues, guaranteed annual wage plans were 
put into effect by management long before the unions began to ask for them. 
“The earliest plans were devised by industrialists who were looking primarily 
to the welfare of their employees.” (24) One plan was developed by the 
Wallpaper Association of America in the 1890’s, but was abandoned in 1930 
as a result of the depression. (25) Another plan was placed in effect in 1910 
but subsequently discontinued. (26) In 1917 the Columbia Conserve Company 
placed an annual wage plan in operation. (27) This plan was later dropped ; 
when the company went out of business. One of the earliest plans, and one 
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of the most successful of all, is the guaranteed annual work plan of The Procter 
and Gamble Company. (28) This plan is still in existence. 

The mortality rate of the relatively few guaranteed wage (or work) plans 
that have been placed in effect, however, has been high. A Conference Board 
survey of 61 such plans indicates that over half have been discontinued. (29) 
Some idea of the extent of various types of “guarantees”’* of wages or work 
may be gained from the authoritative “Latimer Report” on guaranteed annual 
wage plans. (30) 

In this study, any plan guaranteeing work or wages for three or more 
months was included. On the basis of this criterion, 196 plans were found 
to be currently in existence and 151 others to have been discontinued (96 of 
the latter operated under the Wisconsin unemployment compensation law in 
1934-35). (31) Approximately 61,000 employees were covered by the active 
plans. Of the 172 firms for which total employment data were available, 54.1 
per cent employed less than 50 workers and almost two-thirds (64.5 per cent) 
employed less than 100. Only 10.5 per cent of the plans applied to 1,000 or 
more employees. (32) With some 14.8 million workers covered by collective 
bargaining agreements at the end of 1946, it is obvious that the 61,000 under 
some form of guaranteed annual wage or work plan amounted to a very small 
part of 1 per cent. Such plans have a long way to go before they can assume 
stature as a significant feature of modern labor relations. 


SEVERANCE PAY 


The concepts underlying demands for severance pay are closely related 
to those involved in the case pf the guaranteed annual wage. Both are devices 
to assure employees some measure of economic security, the prime difference 
being that, in the case of severance pay, the period of security is typically much 
shorter in duration. 

The basic intent of severance pay is to provide the employee who is forced 
to leave the concern through no fault of his own with sufficient money to tide 
him over until he can find other employment. “Certainly the idea is humani- 
tarian, for it helps to solve the employee’s financial problem while seeking a 
new job.” (33) 

Many companies have voluntarily provided such plans for their salaried 
employees, and some also have similar arrangements for hourly workers. A 
recent survey of office wage policies in 279 concerns, conducted by the National 
Office Management Association, discloses that over a third of the non- 
unionized firms have voluntarily provided such plans. (34) In addition, such 
concerns as the Freeport Sulphur Company, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
The Monsanto Chemical Company, and The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company have extended the coverage of their plans to include hourly-paid 
employees. (35) 

Prior to World War II, only a few unions, such as the American 
Newspaper Guild and the Railroad Brotherhoods, were actively interested in 
securing severance pay provisions in their contracts. In most cases the interest 


* Many of the plans cover only a portion of the working force, in some cases only a small proportion of 
the total employees. Also, a large proportion of the plans guarantee periods of less than a full year, 
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of these unions resulted primarily from local conditions in the industry. (36) 
During the war the National War Labor Board ordered the institution of 
comparable plans in several cases. (37) Occasionally, too, a severance pay 
plan has been ordered by an arbitrator, as happened in the case of Gimbel 
Bros., Inc. (38) 

Such plans, however, are still far from common in labor agreements. A 
comprehensive survey, conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor in 1944, disclosed only 450 agreements 
out of 9,500 analyzed (4.7 per cent) which provided such plans. (39) It is 
evident that the great majority of managements have not been convinced that 
there is need to supplement the efforts of government, which already provides 
severance pay in the form of unemployment compensation insurance. 

Of the 450 agreements just mentioned, about 160 had been secured by 
the American Newspaper Guild, and 169 by the International Typographical 
Union in the newspaper and commercial printing industries. Seventy-three 
were negotiated by the United Office and Professional Workers of America, 
covering workers in offices, insurance companies, banks, and social-service 
agencies, and the remaining 10 per cent were scattered widely among the 
balance of industry. (40) 

Typically severance pay is based on the employee’s length of service and 
existing rate of pay. The agreements of the International Typographical 
Union, however, do not consider seniority, and the “payment is the same for 
all employees affected, regardless of length of service, amounting, in general, 
to two weeks.” (41) The agreements of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America most frequently specify one week’s pay for every year 
of service. (42) The most generous provisions of all are found in the 
American Newspaper Guild’s agreements. The maximum allowance (based 
on earnings and length of service) in these contracts ranges from four to 52 
weeks’ pay, with over half calling for from 26 to 30 weeks. (43) 

Excluding the Guild’s agreements, the majority of the contracts provide 
severance pay only in instances where the employee loses his job as the result 
of business mergers, technological changes, or general layoffs caused by lack 
of work. (44) In contrast, the Guild has succeeded in making severance pay 
a basic equity of the employees. Thus it is usually paid regardless of the rea- 
son for severance—“whether for incompetence or other personal cause, or for 
economic reasons, by resignation, retirement, or death.” (45) 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


The average wage earner, having accumulated practically no savings, is 
perpetually haunted by the fear of extended illness. As a result, workers have 
long sought for financial protection against this contingency. Partly to meet 
this need, some of the older unions, such as the railroad brotherhoods, originally 
came into existence as fraternal welfare societies before they became collective 
bargaining agencies. (46) Sick benefits were introduced by the Baker’s Union 
in 1893, by the Tobacco Workers in 1896, by the Pattern Makers in 1898, 
and by the Plumbers in 1903. (47) 

Practically from the start, the unions encountered difficulties in the 
administration of their plans. The following comments indicate the nature 
of some of their troubles: “Considered actuarially, union sickness benefit plans 
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have been unsound in almost every possible respect.” (48) “. other 
often discussed problems have been the abuse of the funds by local officers and 
members, the inadequacy of size and duration of benefits, and administrative 
arrangements.” (49) As a result of these problems, by 1943 only six unions 
were known to be continuing their sickness benefit plans. (50) 

In spite of its difficulties in trying to provide members with some form 
of paid sick leave, organized labor seldom introduced such demands into col- 
lective bargaining prior to World War II. For the most part, both unions 
and employees seemed to prefer to take their economic gains in the form of 
higher wages and shorter hours. However, when this was made more difficult 
by the advent of the wartime wage stabilization program, paid sick leave 
became another of the many fringe issues for which the unions began to strive. 

The extent to which the drive for paid sick leave provisions was succcess- 
ful is indicated by a 1945 survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. The results clearly reveal that, even under 
wartime conditions, the unions did not make much headway in most industries. 
Out of 5,000 contracts surveyed, only 350 (7 per cent) provided for paid sick 
leave. Furthermore, three-quarters of these were in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries. (51) “Only in public utilities, and among radio technicians, and news- 
paper office and editorial workers are paid-sick-leave provisions in agreements 
the rule rather than the exception.” (52) 

In the survey, the maximum period for which payment was provided 
ranged from three days up to 52 weeks per year (for employees with 26 years 
of service). However, by far the most typical plan was that allowing five 
days or a week’s leave after one year of service. In addition, the majority of 
the plans provided for “full pay” during the leave, although an appreciable 
number called for only half pay. (53) 

For the most part, management is strongly opposed to agreeing to a “paid 
sick leave” plan in labor agreements. This appears to be particularly true in 
the manufacturing industries. The typical reaction is that paid sick leave is 
of real value only in cases of prolonged illness, which is precisely where the 
modest one or two weeks the average employer could afford would be of little 
benefit. The principal effect, it is maintained, would be to increase absenteeism 
at the employer’s expense. In a brief prepared on this subject one corporation 
states in part, “It seems well established by industrial experience that if there 
is no financial loss to the individual from sickness, a very substantial propor- 
tion of any group of factory workers will be tempted to malinger, or at least 
to exaggerate their indispositions, with a resulting sharp increase in 
absenteeism.” (54) 

The inability of labor unions to provide secure and reasonable sick benefits 
to their members, plus the reluctance of most managements to agree to such 
clauses in labor agreements, have led to some recent legislative attempts to 
cope with this problem. 

In 1942 Rhode Island passed a law providing compulsory cash sickness 
benefits for workers. This was followed by similar legislation in California 
in 1946, and no doubt comparable bills will be introduced in other state legis- 
latures in the near future. 

After four years’ experience, Rhode Island amended its law in 1946, taking 
the 1.5 per cent (up to $3,000 income per year) which employees formerly 
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paid into the unemployment compensation fund and diverting the money to 
the sick-benefit fund. Under the law no employer contributions are required. 
Benefits under the act amount to a minimum of $6.75 weekly and a maximum 
of $18. The amount and duration of the payments in the event of sickness 
depend upon the individual’s previous earnings, the maximum being 21 weeks 
except in the case of normal pregnancies where the limit is 15 weeks. Under 
the amended law an individual is considered sick if he is unable to perform 
his “regular or customary work” because of his physical or mental condition. 
In addition, he is eligible for benefits even though his employer pays him all 
or a part of his regular wage. To discourage malingering, there is also a one- 
week waiting period for the first disability, but none for subsequent disabilities, 

The California law is essentially the same as that passed by Rhode Island. 
Benefits range from $10 to $20 a week for a period of from nine to 23 weeks, 
depending upon previous earnings. A one-week waiting period is required 
for each period of disability. Benefits are not given for pregnancy. As in 
the case of Rhode Island, the plan is financed by diverting employee contribu- 
tions from the unemployment compensation fund. (55) 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS 


While many unions strive to secure paid sick leave clauses in labor agree- 
ments, other unions now feel that this is not enough, and consequently are 
seeking health and welfare plans that are broader in coverage. Typical of the 
aims of these more aggressive unions is the program of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, whose General Executive Board 
has recommended that the union negotiate welfare plans which will include 
accident and sickness benefits, life insurance, accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits, surgical benefits, and hospital benefits for workers and their 
families. (56) 

Perhaps the earliest method of providing some measure of financial assist- 
ance for sick or injured employees in need was the time honored device of 
“passing the hat” among other employees. Since this usually proved inade- 
quate, in time “. . . the workers banded together in mutual benefit associa- 
tions designed to provide payments to members off work because of sickness 
or injury, or to their dependents in the event of death.” (57) As time went 
on, some of these mutual benefit associations were administered and financed 
jointly by the employees and the company. As an example, such plans were 
adopted by the Westinghouse Corporation in 1907 (58) and the International 
Harvester Company in 1908. (59) Both plans are still functioning. Also, 
many other companies have sponsored group insurance programs which pro- 
vide comparable benefits. Typically such plans are administered by manage- 
ment with the company paying a portion of the premium. 

Negotiated welfare plans were practically unknown a few years ago. 
However, as in the case of so many of the fringe issues, the unions began, in 
the early war years, to seek welfare plans in lieu of the wage increases that 
could not be attained under the Wage Stabilization program. This is borne 
out by the fact that during the war “one union reported that in its negotiations 
it asked for a wage increase or group insurance when it was unlikely that an 
additional wage increase would be allowed by the War Labor Board. As a 
result it frequently gained the insurance.” (60) Likewise, commenting in 
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1944 on a labor agreement just signed by his company, one executive stated, 
“We have just concluded the bargaining for a new contract which includes a 
so-called social insurance clause . . . the benefits are provided in lieu of 
wage increases. . . .” (61) 

The spread of such benefit plans during the war was also fostered by the 
policies of the National War Labor Board. Though the Board would not 
order such plans in dispute cases, it nevertheless approved plans that were 
voluntarily arrived at between the parties if the cost did not exceed 5 per cent 
of the payroll. (62) In some cases, too, the Board ordered the employer to 
include an already existing unilaterally established benefit program in the 
labor agreement. (63) Likewise benefit programs have been established in 
some cases as the result of arbitrators’ awards. “The recent arbitration award 
in the American Hide and Leather Company case grants the request of the 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ Union (CIO) for group insurance 
benefit (sickness and hospitalization), without contribution on the part of the 
employees. The arbitrator’s decision, requiring the company to expand its 
group life insurance to provide these additional benefits, was based on the fact 
that this is the prevailing practice in the tanning industry, particularly in 
Massachusetts, where more than half of the workers are covered by health- 
benefit plans paid for by the company and an additional number by plans paid 
for by joint employee-employer contributions.” (64) 

An idea of the way in which benefit and welfare plans spread after the 
war is conveyed by the fact that between 1945 and early 1947 the number of 
workers covered by negotiated plans increased from 600,000 to 1,250,000. (65) 
Most of the original and later gains were achieved by the same unions with a 
few exceptions, notably the United Mine Workers. (66) It is interesting to 
note, however, that only three industries are extensively covered by negotiated 
plans. These are mining, textiles, and clothing. (67) The remaining plans 
are widely scattered. 

The “typical” negotiated welfare plan provides coverage for those 
employees who are covered by the labor agreement and are union members. 
In addition, a high proportion of the existing agreements stipulate that the 
union members must be “in good standing.” The benefits provided under the 
typical plan include sickness and accident payments of approximately $15 
weekly for a maximum of 13 weeks per disability. Surgical benefits of from 
$5 to $150 are included. Likewise, about $4 are allowed for cases requiring 
hospitalization. These payments are limited to an average of 30 days per year. 
The plan also includes $1,000 of life insurance and $500 of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. (68) Most of the plans are financed entirely 
by the employer. (69) Though the United Mine Workers’ plan is financed 
by a payment of 10 cents a ton on all coal mined by the operators (70), the 
balance of the plans are, for the most part, financed by the employer’s contribu- 
tion of a percentage of his payroll. The range is from 1 to 5 per cent in dif- 
ferent agreements, and 2 or 3 per cent is the most common figure. (71) 

Until recently, approximately one-third of the employees covered by these 
programs were under plans administered jointly by the employer and the 
union. Somewhat less than a third were under plans administered solely by 

the union, and the balance were covered by plans administered primarily by 
insurance companies. (72) Now the Labor-Management Relations Act pro- 
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vides that the’ employees and the employer must be equally represented in the 
administration of the fund with neutral persons available to settle dis- 
putes. (73) 


CONCLUSION 


Labor’s desire to achieve the security and higher income represented by 
the various fringe issues discussed on the preceding pages is understandable. 
But these demands are expensive. For example, it is estimated that the 
employee benefits program of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which includes death, accident and sickness benefits as well as an annuity and 
savings plan, costs the company an amount equivalent to almost 15 per cent 
of its total payroll. (74) The vice president and comptroller of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company estimates “that an adequate program of employee 
security will cost employers generally between 8 and 15 per cent of payroll, 
even with employees contributing substantial amounts.’ (75) Also the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation estimated that a program presented to it 
by the UE-CIO would cost 14 per cent of the payroll if put in effect. (76) 
These estimates are substantiated by the Social Security Administration. 
Utilizing its actuarial experience, the S.S.A. figures that a medical care pro- 
gram will cost from 4 to 6 per cent of payroll, old age survivors’ insurance 
from 3 to 8 per cent, and sickness benefits from 1 to 2 per cent of the pay- 
roll. (77) 

In addition to the cost of health, welfare, and insurance programs, as 
cited above, the average vacation plan will cost from 2 to 4 per cent of the 
payroll and six paid holidays would run another 2 to 3 per cent. 

Obviously fringe issues could easily cost a company an amount equivalent 
to 20 per cent or more of the payroll. In view of these facts, management 
should negotiate such clauses only after realistic cost analyses have been made, 
and the same type of surveys and reviews conducted as are necessary in the 
case of direct wage demands. 
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WHO QUALIFIES FOR PERSONNEL WORK? 


By HARRY CHARLES STEINMETZ, Ph.D.’ 


To improve the caliber of personnel workers and to enhance the status of our 
profession, says Mr. Steinmetz, we must strive to establish standards of pro- 
fessional competence. The author suggests five criteria of competence: an 
established interest in adjusting others; worthy standing among associates, 
superiors, and subordinates; useful knowledge of people and of ways and 
means of dealing with them, plus knowledge of personnel techniques; insight 
as revealed by prognostic accuracy; and clinical adequacy. Readers are urged 
to apply these tests to themselves as well as to candidates for personnel jobs. 


ROFESSIONAL inconsistency is nothing new, and personnel workers and 
psychologists are no exceptions. It would be wholesome if, with more 
help from top management, we sought to practice what we preach. 

Fresh from college, my wife and I lived for two years during the lush 
1920’s in a new hotel. The manager, whose father had built the place, had 
never stayed in a hotel overnight before he took over. He made me part-time 
assistant manager so he could have a chess partner. 

When personnel difficulty developed, my wife was made managing house- 
keeper. Fortunately, she had studied institutional management (and, inciden- 
tally, she was the older daughter of a large family, mainly of boys). However, 
the manager and his father toyed with the idea of hiring a couple of guests, 
“efficiency experts,” to tell us (for $1,500) how to run things. My wife 
promptly blew up and took friend manager by the figurative ear to the guests’ 
suite, where was exposed one of the worst housekeeping messes we had ever 
seen; indignantly she assured us that two new vacuum cleaners, a different 
maid schedule, new bellboys, and fewer guests of the “efficiency” variety would 
straighten out everything. Which it did, so the manager and I returned to 
our chess. 

The situation among personnel workers (and psychologists) resembles 
that hotel suite, except that the mess is caused less by the occupants of personnel 
positions than by the prior indifference of top management to the qualifica- 
tions for personnel work. One aircraft factory chose its women’s counselors 
from among restroom attendants; another selected from the society columns 
of the Sunday papers. The personnel director of a giant plant was the ne’er- 
do-well brother of the president of the firm’s largest buyer; he botched things 
up beautifully. A college president chose a psychologist on the basis of per- 
sonal congeniality irrelevant to either teaching or research ability; he has a 
stooge who will become a competitor. The personnel director of a large plant 
was selected by the works manager because he had been a buddy in the Navy 
and needed the job. One could, of course, go on and on with such instances. 
The question is: What can be done about this problem? 


THE SELECTION PROBLEM 


Personnel administration shall have neither industrial nor public status 
as a profession until we apply adequate selection and training procedures to the 


1 Associate Professor of Psychology, San Diego State College; Consulting Psychologist. 
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selectors and trainers of businesses, industries, and institutions. This paper 
will be confined to the selection problem, and to the knotty issue of criteria— 
that is, to the question: Selection for what? 

The answer, obviously, is: Selection for characteristics possessed by 
those who can be proved to have been successful, allowing for changes of cir- 
cumstances. The selection problem hinges on the differences between good 
and poor personnel workers. Once we determine these differences, we have 
standards or criteria for choosing tests with which to select new practitioners, 
(Then, to complete the story for those who may need it: We select tests and 
worker characteristics that agree maximally with the criteria, or what is 
wanted, and minimally with each other, so as to prevent repetitions in the 
measurements. ) 

Some men handle lumber well; some handle it poorly. Unquestionably, 
also, some men handle other men (and women) well, while some perform 
miserably in this field of human relations. In the case of the lumber, it stays 
put, and a stopwatch tells most of the putting story; hence we have criteria 
of lumber handling and known correlates thereof by which to pick lumber 
handlers. In the case of man-handling, however, the men continue to move, 
and for reasons beyond the specific handling ; and considerations here are more 
qualitative than quantitative. Until we establish criteria of manhandling the 
correlates are speculative. 

Small wonder, then, that many personnel jobs have gone to Albert, Morris, 
and Becky, and that training for such work has been based upon ponderous 
elaboration of armchair reflections. “Discussions of the qualities essential 
in personnel workers have been pitifully unconvincing. Without criteria of the 
worth of the worker, discussion of his ideal qualities is reminiscent of the 
notorious rating of salesmen from their appearances without regard to their 
sales records or of cigarettes without the blindfold test.’ 


THE BEST CRITERIA 


The best criteria are work samples or consensus—i.e., either measured 
performances of representative activities or else the pooled judgments of com- 
petent observers. We combine both these principles in advocating five criteria 
of worth in personnel work, against which to correlate test scores among 
personnel practitioners up and down the line. Incidentally, once we have 
validated tests, they may be used for checking on the application of our criteria. 

The validity of the following criteria of success in personnel work hinges 
upon the cogency of argument. They seem plausible to the writer, who feels 
they should prove useful to top management in picking personnel directors and 
to the latter in selecting assistants. 

1. A record of having adjusted others in some way and of permanent 
interest in the effort. It may be a long time before there are norms or 
standards for this criterion, but it will likely pay to seek for personnel work 
those who have established interest in adjustment problems and some experi- 
ence in the conscientious effort to solve them. Obviously, quantity of experi- 
ence here is no substitute for quality. How many men and women an employ- 
ment manager has hired (perhaps on a cost-plus basis) is much less relevant 


* “Selecting Personnel Workers,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 7, 1, Spring, 1947, 37-43, 
of which the present discussion is a summary and an extension. 
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than record of turnover and reshuffling. Duration in some personnel jobs 
must correlate negatively with ability. Success or failure in the adjustment of 
others to job-analyzed or socially-analyzed positions is the criterion. (More 
widespread, systematic use of this criterion might improve motivation in per- 
sonnel work, too.) 

2. Standing among associates. This requires three-way rating. Per- 
sonnel workers, like teachers, cannot be reliably and validly evaluated on the 
basis of supervisory ratings alone; associates and subordinates have as sig- 
nificant viewpoints, and they are more numerous at this level than superiors. 
It is a principle of Anglo-Saxon justice that a man is entitled to judgment by 
his peers. In evaluation of a candidate for an important personnel position 
(preferably selection from among several candidates), one of our procedures 
might be to secure from him the names of several of his past superiors (and 
from other sources the names of several not given by him) ; to secure similar 
lists of those of approximately equal rank with whom he has worked, and of 
those on whom he has worked, so to speak. To all these we could submit a 
specially contrived rating scale, with the type of letter of transmittal which 
has proved effective in securing honest, anonymous replies. The value of 
mutual rating has been proved.® 

The personnel manager must satisfy those for whom he works, with whom 
he works, and on whom he works, and the extent of unanimity or similarity of 
judgment may, when we have some sort of norms, prove the supreme test of 
an organization. The personnel man is peculiarly a managerial middleman, 
and he deserves consideration on this account as well as scrupulous testing. 

In defense of rating by positional inferiors, it need merely be pointed out 
that distributive business long ago learned that no realistic appraisal of products 
can exclude the opinions of consumers. Supervisors, foremen, and counselors 
who rate employees should occasionally be rated by them if only so that top 
management may see how management appears to employees at the level of 
immediate contact. (Probably this cannot be done fairly or without ill-feeling 
by members of the permanent staff, however.) 

To the objection that all this seems laborious, we have two answers: 
(A) We have a psychologist friend who diagnoses executives who come to 
him in exactly this way. He says frankly, in effect, “My friend, I have no 
trick of looking down your throat and telling you your assets and liabilities, 
but if, among other things, you will let me inquire of your associates anony- 
mously, I believe we can learn an enormous amount”; and then he proceeds 
to make inquiry expeditiously and effectively. (B) If it is not worth days 
or weeks of scrupulous effort to locate personnel workers who will hire and 
supervise hundreds or thousands over a period of. years, then let’s chuck all 
interest in efficiency in this field and trust to chance. 

3. Useful knowledge. This will vary according to the type of personnel 
position ; thus each position should be analyzed by some disinterested person. 
In any event, interviewers and supervisory and rating personnel need certain 
local and certain general information. In selection probably only general 
information can be sought fairly, but this does not mean that the questions will 
not be specific. 


%It is the writer’s view that the method of paired comparisons which includes the rater is the best 
method of applying this. 
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What is the difference between a trade test and a manual or visual aptitude 
test? . The safety program belongs in what department? Job analysis and 
evaluation? Non-directive counseling? Enumerate seven steps in develop- 
ment of a job incentive system. In handling ratings, what are the advantages 
of the median over the average? Do you know any tests of honesty? Of 
clerical aptitude? Of tendency to make trouble? What is the IQ? A 
“criterion”? A power test? Hundreds of such questions can be prepared 
to distinguish significantly among personnel work candidates. Not to make 
use of them is to choose in the dark. Probably the only standardized test in 
this field is “How Supervise ?”’, by Quentin File and H. H. Remmers ;* every- 
one applying for a personnel position should be required to take this test as 
well as one especially constructed for the local work to be done. 

4. Insight in terms of accurate predictions. Personnel workers and 
psychologists should be better able. than others to predict the responses of 
individuals who take tests, of groups whose central tendencies of opinions 
and interests are known, and of large populations from whom the norms of 
tests are derived (this involving the “prediction” of scoring keys as a measure 
of social insight). (On this the writer has written repeatedly,® has just com- 
pleted a year of research, and expects to do research for years to come.) 

In selecting personnel workers, obviously we would prefer those who 
can be proved to know those with whom they must work. Knowing the usual 
(modal) responses of mechanics and clerks to questions of values, interests, 
fears, and desires, we might administer such questionnaire tests to personnel 
candidates and ask them to duplicate the workers’ replies as best they can. 

We know how well people do when they take a certain “ascendency” 
(leadership) test when trying to appear maximally submissive. How well 
you can do this shows your insight into the trait as evinced by ordinary 
responses. We have highly valid norms for insight into sex differences. 
People whose business is people should submit to a test of how well they 
know their business. 

Using persons as test objects, we possess useful norms only for ourselves. 
However, it is good exercise and may prove modestly valid to ask a candidate 
at the conclusion of an interview to take a personality test just as he thinks 
we might have answered it. His insight into us may signify a psychological 
ability, but so far we are only sure that it always proves stimulating to the 
candidate to practice judging others and to try systematically to improve. 

The ultimate test of knowledge is prediction. Diagnosis without prog- 
nostic value is so much talkie-talkie. Predicting the responses of others is 
the unique test of those engaged in face-to-face work. 

5. Clinical adequacy. One may possess requisite knowledge, skill, 
experience, even personality, in general, and yet be on the verge of a break- 
down, or insufficiently motivated, or uncongenial with a close superior, or 
covertly harbor a fatal weakness, or be incapable of functioning in emergency. 
There is no neat stopwatch test of this sort of thing. Only the pooled judg- 
ment of clinical psychologists used to diagnosing personality, and well informed 


‘ The Psychological Corporation, 1946; see Journal of Applied Psychology, 29, 1945, 323-337. 


5 “Measuring Psychological Understanding,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, I (1945), 331-335; also 
see footnote 2 hereof. 
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of the niches to be filled, will suffice in either establishing a criterion or pro- 
viding the test, but it can be well done.® 

Beyond this sort of assessment, there is a technique of accurately com- 
paring candidates for personnel positions with the superiors with whom they 
must work closely, but as yet this seems a clinical problem rather than a dis- 
tinct or more objective criterion. Similarity in certain categories is the essence 


of marital compatibility, and it is a plausible inference that time will prove it of 
significance in managerial efficiency. 


6 Charles D. Flory and J. Elliott Janney, ‘‘Psychological Services to Business Leaders,’ Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 10, 3, May-June, 1946, 115-119. 


ARBITRATION: PRESENTING YOUR CASE 


By JULES J. JUSTIN 
Partner 
Kaiser, Holzman & Justin 
New York, N. Y. 


If its arbitration case is to be effectively presented and proved, management 
should have a sound working knowledge of the techniques and special rules 
of the arbitration process. Frequently, however, labor’s superior knowledge 
of the rules of procedure and of pitfalls to be avoided puts management at 
a distinct disadvantage when the hearing gets under way. In this sequel 
to an article in our November, 1947, issue (“Arbitration: Preparing Your 
Case”) Mr. Justin discusses rules of conduct, procedure and evidence; the 
arbitrator's function and authority: and the nature and effect of the award. 


HE scene is a labor arbitration proceeding ; the time, 1947. Management’s 

and labor’s representatives are seated across from each other at the arbi- 
tration table. The hearing is about to commence. The time to present 
evidence in support of your case has arrived. Who starts first? What are 
the rules governing the conduct and procedure of the hearing? 


RULES OF CONDUCT AND PROCEDURE 


Rarely does the contract or submission agreement set forth any rules; 
when they do, those rules prevail. Where the arbitration hearing is being 
conducted under the jurisdiction of an administering tribunal, such as the 
American Arbitration Association, duly constituted state or federal boards 
of mediation and conciliation, or other duly appointed, permanent or temporary, 
tribunals, created under labor statutes, the prescribed rules of such tribunals 
prevail. The statutes of some states refer to rules of conduct or procedure, 
but they vary widely and cover few points. 

Arbitration is a quasi-judicial proceeding. It partakes of a judicial inquiry 
and determination, and parallels, in some ways, a court of chancery or equity. 
In the main, the conduct of the hearing and the rules of procedure are governed 
by common-law principles, unless expressly modified by statute. 

A full, fair, and impartial hearing must be afforded both parties. Unless 
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otherwise specified in the contract or submission agreement, the arbitrator 
may designate the time and place of the hearing, upon reasonably sufficient 
notice. He should proceed promptly with the hearing and determination of 
the dispute. The arbitrator must adjourn the hearing from time to time, upon 
application of either party for good cause shown. Adjournments beyond the 
day fixed in the contract or submission agreement for rendering the award 
may not be granted, unless the time so fixed is extended by consent of the 
parties, or the parties have continued with the hearing without objection to 
such adjournment. 

Parties have the right to be present when any evidence is offered. It 
is discretionary with the arbitrator and the parties to determine the propriety 
of attendance of persons not directly concerned with the case. The arbitrator 
may, upon proper showing and under proper circumstances, require that a 
witness retire during the testimony of other witnesses. The arbitrator may 
proceed with the case in the absence of a party who has received due notice 
of the hearing. A further hearing may be granted by the arbitrator for good 
cause shown. 

Where the case is being heard by a board of arbitrators, all the arbitrators 
must attend the hearing, hear all the allegations and proof offered, and jointly 
consider the evidence, unless the parties otherwise agree. 

Under the common law, the arbitrator need not be sworn. Where 
required by statute, which generally prevails, or under the rules of the 
administering tribunal, such as the American Arbitration Association, before 
hearing any testimony, the arbitrator must be sworn by an officer authorized 
by law to administer an oath, faithfully and fairly to hear and examine the 
matters in controversy and to make a just award according to the best of his 
understanding. In some jurisdictions, the oath may be waived by the written 
consent of the parties, or by the parties continuing with the arbitration without 
objection to the arbitrator’s failure to take the oath. 

Under the common law, neither parties nor witnesses need be sworn. 
They may be sworn by the arbitrator upon his own request or that of one of 
the parties. In the absence of a request, the swearing of witnesses will be 
deemed waived. Only a few of the state statutes require that witnesses be 
examined under oath." 

Parties may be represented by counsel, with authority to make binding 
commitments on behalf of their clients for all purposes of the proceeding. 
Witnesses may be examined and cross-examined by the parties and by the 
arbitrator. 

There is no formal order of presenting the proof. Usually, the party 
requesting arbitration or asserting a claim goes forward with its proof, after 
which the responding party presents its answer and evidence. But this may 
vary, depending upon the nature of the issue and the preference of the parties or 
of the arbitrator. Thus, in one case involving an employee’s complaint that 
he had been unjustly denied a merit, in-grade increase, the arbitrator ruled that 
the company first offer proof in support of its claim that the employee did 
not merit the increase. 

It is preferable to let your witness talk and testify in his own way. The 
arbitration hearing is the last place in which he can get disturbing aches “off 
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his chest.” The orderly conduct of the hearing is always under the arbi- 
trator’s jurisdiction. Departure from formal technicalities in the contract or 
submission agreement or under the statute, without resulting injury, has 
generally been held insufficient to nullify an award. 


_ 


RULES OF EVIDENCE 


Under common-law principle, which prevails today in most of the states, 
the arbitrator is not required to conform to legal rules of evidence. The only 
requirement is to allow a fair hearing with full opportunity for each party to 
present its case and offer all competent evidence. In only a few states has 
this common-law principle been modified by statute, so as to impose observance 
of legal or court rules in the hearing.? 

The arbitrator may consider any evidence submitted to him which in his 
discretion may aid him to reach a decision. Exhibits may be offered and 
received into evidence. Objection may be made to proffered exhibits, docu- 
ments, or testimony. The relevancy or materiality of the evidence rests with 
the arbitrator. 

Under the common law, the arbitrator has no power to subpoena witnesses 
or records. Under most of the prevailing state statutes this rule is changed. 
The arbitrator is given power to issue or to obtain the issuance of subpoenas 
for the attendance of witnesses. Similarly, authority is given the arbitrator 
with respect to the issuance of subpoenas duces tecum for the production of 
documents and records. In the latter case, a showing must be made by the 
requesting party that the documents or records are relevant and material for 
the purpose of the proceeding. The arbitrator may call for the production of 
records and witnesses within the control of the parties deemed material to 
the issues involved. 

Unlike a court of law, there is no burden upon the claiming party to 
establish in the first instance a prima facie case. Likewise, except in those 
limited instances in which observance of court or legal rules is required by 
statute, neither party has the formal “burden of proof” such as prevails in 
a law suit. 

The arbitrator is not bound by such legalisms as res ipsa loquitur (the 
thing speaks for itself), res gestae (acts or statements accompanying or con- 
nected with the event), parol evidence rule (varying a written instrument by 
oral testimony), privileged or confidential communications (arising out of 
legal relationships), and other similar doctrines of law. Opinion evidence, 
hearsay, affidavits, or unsworn statements are admissible if in the judgment 
of the arbitrator they are material to the case and will aid him in arriving at a 
just determination. 

Where the interpretation or application of a contract provision is in issue, 
the intention of the parties hereunder is of prime importance. Testimony and 
evidence of the contract negotiations leading up to the execution of the 
disputed provision are admissible. Prior interpretation or application by the 
parties themselves of the provision in dispute, or evidence showing acquiescence 
in a course of conduct under the provision, may be offered. 

The dispute in one case concerned the union’s claim that the company 
had violated the seniority provision of the contract by refusing to reinstate an 


* Georgia, Kansas, Washington. 
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employee to his former position of group leader and set-up man. As a result 
of curtailment in operations, the company had eliminated a number of these 
positions. In accordance with the seniority provision, this employee, among 
others similarly affected, in lieu of being laid off, was retained as an operator 
in his department. Later, the company reestablished these jobs and promoted 
other employees in the bargaining unit to them. The union claimed this 
employee was entitled to be reinstated as a group leader. The company’s 
proof, uncontradicted by the union, showed that for a number of years, under 
similar provisions in prior contracts, the company, in its sole discretion had 
promoted and demoted employees in the bargaining unit from and to said 
positions. The union had never questioned nor challenged the company’s 
exercise of this right under the contract. The union’s acquiescence over a 
long period of time in the construction given the seniority provision by the 
company was found binding, and the claim of contract violation was dismissed. 

In another case, the issue concerned the right of several hundred employees 
to vacation benefits under the contract. In making preparation for moving 
its plant to another part of the state, the company had laid off over a thousand 
employees at intervals during the year, and had granted them pro-rated vaca- 
tion benefits. The employees in the last group to be laid off were denied any 
vacation benefits. The company based its refusal on what it now contended 
was the proper interpretation of the vacation provision. There was some 
ambiguity present in the disputed provision. Had the case been one of 
original interpretation, the company’s position could well have been sustained. 
However, the prior application of the disputed provision by the company itself, 
accepted by the union, whereby pro-rated vacation benefits were given to all 
employees who during that year had been previously laid off, was found 
binding upon the company and applicable to all the employees. 

There is no legal obstacle to receiving into evidence statements or admis- 
sions made by either party in attempts to compromise or settle the dispute 
before proceeding to arbitration. The advisability, however, of offering such 
proof is highly questionable. Often a party’s representative will extend him- 
self in the prior steps of the grievance procedure to effect a resolution of the 
dispute. Admissions or concessions are then made in an attempt to compro- 
mise the claim. This procedure is sound and conducive to the continuance 
of wholesome relations between the parties. However, offering such evidence 
in the arbitration hearing, following unsuccessful efforts at adjustment, serves 
only to discourage future attempts. It can well stymie the smooth functioning 
of the grievance procedure and adversely affect the settling of differences. 
Each party has a great responsibility to avoid any breach of confidence or 
taking unfair advantage of the other in offering such evidence in the arbitration 
hearing. It should be offered only upon their mutual consent. 

The common-law principle that the parties are entitled to be present when 
any evidence is offered or received generally prevails. The arbitrator’s deter- 
mination must be based upon the evidence offered to him by the parties. 
Personal investigation by the arbitrator, unless consented to by both sides, 
or specifically permitted by statute, is improper and may be grounds for 
voiding the award. Where it is consented to, the conditions governing the 
arbitrator’s personal investigation should be specifically set forth. 

If you have a valid objection to evidence offered by the other side, make 
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it, and give your reason therefor. On the other hand, it is well to refrain 
from reiterating formal legal objections to.the manner in which a witness 
testifies or the form in which evidence is presented. Save your objections to 
the impropriety of the other party’s asking “leading questions,” “putting words 
in the witness’ mouth,” or “making self-serving declarations,” until your time 
to cross-examine. Then ask the witness the same or similar questions to 
determine whether he knows what he testified to on direct examination. The 
results are often surprising and more satisfactory. 

In presenting your evidence, give all the facts that you believe pertinent, 
even the minor ones. You cannot afford to assume that the arbitrator knows 
what you know about the dispute. Even your obvious points should not be 
omitted. This is particularly important in the ad hoc case where the arbi- 
trator may be unfamiliar with your technical terms, unique phases of plant 
operation, or matters relating to usage or custom in the field or industry. 


THE ARBITRATOR'S FUNCTION AND AUTHORITY 


Arbitration differs from mediation or conciliation. The latter processes 
are really integral parts of collective bargaining. They are employed to 
reconcile the parties when differences arise, by means of persuasion with the 
aid of an intermediary. Sometimes a refined distinction is asserted between 
these two forms of persuasion, emphasis being laid on the function of the inter- 
mediary. The conciliator serves to bring the parties together in an attempt 
to have them thrash out their differences in an orderly forum. The mediator 
extends his office, by offering variable solutions or compromises in the hope 
that the parties will voluntarily accept them and thus resolve their differences. 

In reality and practice, the terms “mediator” and “conciliator” are 
synonymous, no difference existing between these two offices. The mediator 
or conciliator serves as a “friend of the parties.” His authority is limited, his 
advice is neither binding nor conclusive. Yet mediation and conciliation are 
most useful aids in the resolution of industrial disputes. In many instances, 
they are to be preferred to arbitration. Their value has not been fully 
explored nor utilized. Wherever possible they should be employed before 
going to arbitration. Only in those instances in which they fail of accomplish- 
ment should arbitration be resorted to. 

Arbitration is the independent determination of a dispute on its merits, 
by a third party or tribunal, based on the facts and evidence offered and 
produced by the parties. Like mediation and conciliation, submitting a dispute 
to arbitration is, in nearly all instances, a voluntary act of the parties. The 
principle of voluntary arbitration is acknowledged or implicit in most statutes. 
Having voluntarily submitted to arbitration, the parties are bound by the 
arbitrator’s award, unless they expressly otherwise agreed. The arbitrator’s 
award is a final and conclusive determination of the issue submitted. 

The arbitrator is deemed a judge appointed by the parties. He is invested 
by their consent with judicial function in the particular case. His duty is to 
determine the right as between them in the dispute submitted to him according 
to his sense of equity. All questions of fact and law are deemed to be 
referred to him for decision. Unless restricted by the contract or submission 


agreement, or an applicable state statute, the arbitrator is not bound by the 
strict rules of law and evidence. 
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Sometimes, circumstances arise during the hearing which make the func- 
tion of a mediator more appropriate than that of an arbitrator. The hearing 
may have served to narrow the area of differences theretofore existing between 
the parties. The evidence and testimony produced may have uncovered points 
previously unknown to the parties’ representatives. One party may have 
receded in part from an adamant position maintained up to the hearing. 
The arbitrator usually senses such a situation. Should he act as a mediator 
and try to reconcile the parties? In answering this question, there should be 
no misunderstanding about the experienced arbitrator’s motive in changing 
his function. It is not taking the easy way out. It is based on a conviction 
that under the circumstances then appearing a solution arrived at by the 
parties themselves will be more satisfactory and agreeable to them than will 
a determination by a third party. Whether the arbitrator should act as a 
mediator in a particular arbitration hearing, however, must be left to the 
parties to decide. Generally, when the arbitrator is the permanent one under 
the contract, or he has been employed on prior occasions by the same parties, 
he can perform both functions with greater ease and propriety. The parties 
are more prone to acquiesce voluntarily in this procedure. In the ad hoc 
case, he usually cautions himself against mediating, tempting though it may 
be at times. In those cases in which the dispute has been fully processed 
through the successive steps in the grievance procedure, it is better for the 
arbitrator to restrict himself to the function for which he was chosen. 

The jurisdiction and power of the arbitrator are defined by the contract 
or submission agreement. He cannot go beyond the authority which the 
parties have mutually agreed upon and delegated to him. Claims or defenses 
that the issue is not arbitrable, that it is without the arbitrator’s jurisdiction to 
hear and determine, that it is beyond the scope of the contract or submission 
agreement, are matters which in the first instance are to be decided by the 
arbitrator. His determination on these points, however, is reviewable in 
subsequent court proceedings to confirm or vacate the award. The require- 
ments and effect of the award, as will be pointed out later, are such that the 
decision of the arbitrator on these preliminary questions should be withheld 
until all the proof, including the merits of the dispute, is received. These 
preliminary questions should not be decided orally during the hearing. In 
the absence of mutual consent by the parties, or statutory license, the award 
is not severable. In most instances, the statutes require the award to be in 
writing and to dispose of all substantial issues submitted. After all the proof 
has been received, the arbitrator will first determine these preliminary objec- 
tions, and if he sustains them, can so award, thereby obviating the need to 
determine the merits of the dispute. While this procedure may extend the 
hearing in some cases, it lessens the possibility of an abortive proceeding. 


THE AWARD IN THE CASE 


The arbitrator’s decision becomes the award in the case. There are 
three main points regarding the award which have a bearing on the prepara- 
tory and proof-offering stages already discussed. These points are: (1) the 
effect of the award; (2) the legal requirements for its rendition and execu- 
tion; and (3) the right of either party to a court review. - 

These factors may influence a party’s representative in the procedural as 
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well as the substantive steps he will take before and during the hearing. They 
provide a basis for deciding upon such matters as the execution of a sub- 
mission agreement and its scope, having a verbatim transcript of the hearing 
taken, submitting post-hearing briefs, and asserting timely objection to the 
jurisdiction or authority of the arbitrator or to the scope of his decision. 


THE EFFECT OF THE AWARD 


Unless the contract or submission agreement provides otherwise, the 
award is a final and conclusive determination of the disputed issue submitted 
and is binding upon the parties. 

A party which submits to arbitration, even under an erroneous belief 
that it had to do so, may neither refuse to be bound by the award nor assert 
such mistake as a defense to bar confirmation. The court will not inquire into 
the sufficiency of the reasons which an arbitrator may assign for his award. 
Except in those few states where by statute the court is permitted to consider 
errors of fact or law,® it is not material to the finality of the award if the arbi- 
trator equivocated about making a finding concerning one of the issues of fact 
emphasized at the hearing; nor will the court set aside an award arrived at 
for reasons which a court of law may deem insufficient. 

Under the common law the arbitration proceeding and the authority of 
the arbitrator terminate upon the rendering of the award. With few excep- 
tions, under some labor statutes,* this rule prevails generally in all the states. 
After he renders his award, the arbitrator has no authority to reopen the case 
or grant a further hearing to receive newly-discovered evidence. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE AWARD 


Where the dispute is submitted to a board of arbitrators, the common-law 
rule requires that the award must be arrived at by the unanimous vote of the 
arbitrators. Under most of the statutes, this rule has been modified. The 
generally prevailing rule gives validity to an award rendered by a majority 
of the arbitrators, unless a contrary requirement is set forth in the contract 
or submission agreement. The award must be rendered within the time 
limited in the contract or submission agreement, unless such time is extended 
or compliance therewith is waived by the parties. In the absence of other 
agreement by the parties, a few statutes set a time limit for the rendition of 
the award 

The common-law principle that the award must dispose of every sub- 
stantial issue submitted to the arbitrator prevails in most states. Failure to 
do so, in the absence of consent to a partial award, may be asserted as grounds 
for vacating the award. A few statutes, however, modify this rule, and allow 
the arbitrator in his discretion to make a partial award, enforceable in the 
same manner as a final award.® 

The award must be definite, certain, and must clearly state the manner 
in which it is to be made effective. It may be void as to a portion and valid as 
to the rest, if the parts are not dependent. 

3 Minnesota, Illinois, Nebraska, Georgia, Washington. 
* New Jersey, Texas. 


5 Connecticut, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. | 
® Illinois, Nevada, North Carolina, Wyoming. 
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Under the common law, the award may be rendered orally, but if rendered 
in writing, it must be signed by all the arbitrators. Again, under most state 
statutes, this rule has been changed. The prevailing rule requires that the 
award must be in writing. It must be signed by the arbitrator, or where more 
than one, by a majority of them. The award must be served upon the parties 
and in some states, filed in court or made part of a public record. 

A few states require a more formal execution of the award than mere 
signing by the arbitrator. Under some statutes, the award must be acknowl- 
edged’ or attested to by a subscribing witness. The courts, however, have 
permitted an award defective in such respects to be corrected. Thus, in New 
York, on a motion to confirm the award, the court has allowed the omitted 
acknowledgment to be cured.® In another case, where there was an inad- 
vertent failure on the part of one of the arbitrators to sign the award, the 


court directed resubmission to the arbitrators for the proper execution of 
their duties.?° 


COURT REVIEW OF THE AWARD 


At one time, the courts regarded with jealousy the withdrawal of con- 
troversies from their jurisdiction by the agreement of the parties. This feeling 
has since yielded to a policy of encouraging voluntary arbitration of disputes 
and upholding, wherever possible, arbitrators’ awards. Consequently, the 
courts have in the main refrained from exercising any general supervisory 
power over awards. They accord the award all reasonable intendments and 
presumptions to support its validity. Whether the Federal Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) will effect a change in this policy 
remains to be seen. 

Under the common law, the only method for enforcing an award is by 
the commencement of an action on it. The judgment, if obtained, is then 
enforced as any other court judgment. In most states, a supplementary short 
method of enforcing the award by motion is made available by statute. Judg- 
ment may be entered on the award by filing it in court, or as a result of a 
motion by one of the parties to confirm or vacate the award. Generally, a 
motion to confirm or vacate is deemed a separate proceeding and must be 
pursued independently. Where a statutory method for the enforcement of an 
award does not exist, the common-law method of action on the award prevails ; 
and, in most states, both methods are concurrently available. 

A court review of the award may be secured on a motion to confirm, 
modify, or vacate the award, or on an appeal from the judgment entered on 
the award. Some of the statutes set time limits within which a party may 
move the court to confirm, modify, or vacate the award.” 

In line with the courts’ present policy of upholding awards wherever pos- 
sible, the finality of an award will not be disturbed except on limited grounds. 


™ New York, California, New Jersey, North Dakota. 
8 Indiana issouri. 
® Verly Building Co., 35 N._Y. Supp. (2d) 891. 
In Re Building Service Employees’ Union, 43 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 309; Kluger v. Pievko, 65 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 524. 
To ify or vacate— ig ie 
Within three months: California, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Wyoming. 
To confirm— “ab, . : 
Within twelve months: Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania. 
Within three months: Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Wyoming. 
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As long as the arbitrator keeps within his jurisdiction, his award will not be 
set aside for errors of judgment either as to the law or as to the facts. This 
general principle is qualified where the award on its face shows adoption of 
a mistaken application of a rule of law. In such cases, it is apparent that the 
arbitrator intended to decide the issue according to the question of law stated 
on the face of the award, but did not do so. The award is not in fact the arbi- 
trator’s judgment, nor what he meant to decide. 

Under the common law an award may be vacated only for fraud, mis- 
conduct, gross mistake, or substantial breach of a common-law rule. With 
slight modifications, and few exceptions, these are the only grounds which 
exist in nearly all states today. 


Under most prevailing statutes, the principal grounds for vacating an 
award are: 


Where it was procured by corruption, fraud, or other undue means. 
Where the arbitrator was guilty of partiality, corruption, or misconduct. 
Where the arbitrator exceeded his powers or so imperfectly executed 
them that a final, definite, and mutually acceptable award upon the sub- 
ject matter submitted was not made. 


Generally, the award may be niodified in the following instances : 


1. Where there was an evident miscalculation of figures or an evident 


mistake in the description of any person, thing, or property referred 
to in the award. 


Where the arbitrator has awarded upon a matter not submitted to him, 
not affecting the merits of his decision upon the matters submitted. 


Where the award is imperfect in a matter of form not affecting the 
merits of the controversy. 


Only a few statutes allow the court to review claimed errors of law or 
fact,!* or the reasonableness of the arbitrator’s award. 

Most of the statutes provide for a rehearing of the case after the award 
has been vacated. The court in its discretion may direct the rehearing before 
the same arbitrator or board of arbitrators, or before new arbitrators, to be 
appointed in the manner provided in the contract or submission agreement. 
Generally, the same appellate review is allowed of a court’s order or judgment 
confirming, modifying, or vacating an arbitrator’s award, as is allowed in 
the case of any other final court order or judgment. 


THE PRECEDENT VALUE OF AWARDS 


The publication of arbitrators’ decisions and awards has brought this 
subject to the fore. They are made available in full text in such standard 
works as Prentice-Hall’s American Labor Arbitration Awards (ALAA), and 
Labor Arbitration Reports (LA), published by The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc. From many points of view, their publication makes a positive contribution 
to the industrial relations field. 

To the negotiator in collective bargaining, arbitrators’ decisions aid in 
guarding against the use of ambiguous or equivocal language in the contract. 


13 Illinois, Nebraska, Georgia, Minnesota, Washington. 
13 Minnesota. 
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They point up the reasonable intendments of commonly used clauses and 
their application to a variety of situations. In preparing the case for arbi- 
tration and presenting the proof, arbitrators’ findings and conclusions in 
other cases help in sifting the material and relevant facts from the unessen- 
tial ones. An adamant position maintained by one party during the hearing 
sometimes gives way to a more conciliatory one, when confronted with the 
reasoning and conclusion of an arbitrator in another case. To the arbitrator, 
awards and opinions by his colleagues in the field on the same or related 
issues provide a broader perspective of the problem at hand. A just deter- 
mination by one arbitrator commands the respect and acceptance by another, 
as well as by the parties. 

In legal language, one seldom finds a prior case “on all fours” but fre- 
quently there is one “in point.” When you find such a case, offer it into 
evidence and show how it supports your position and contention. There is 
no bar to the admission into evidence of awards and arbitrators’ decisions 
in reported cases between the same or different parties. They will be 
received by the arbitrator as any other expert or opinion evidence. They do 
not have the effect of legal precedents. They will be considered by the arbi- 
trator if he deems them material to the issue before him and if, in his judg- 
ment, they will aid him in reaching a just determination. 

There are two factors which gauge the material value of an award as a 
precedent for your case: (1) the nature and scope of the disputed issue 
submitted; (2) the ultimate decision made by the arbitrator in the case. 
The collateral findings and comments which led the arbitrator to his ultimate 
decision, usually contained in his accompanying opinion, are seldom of much 
material value. They usually rest on the particular facts and circumstances 
of the one case, and reveal the nature of the proof and evidence offered by 
the parties in that proceeding. It is infrequent that such facts and circum- 
stances coincide with those of another case. While they may be useful to 
support your arguments, they more often serve to distinguish your case. 
Findings or conclusions not germane to the issue submitted are treated as 
dicta. The issue submitted and the decision itself are the relevant and con- 
trolling factors. These are the points to look for and the ones to rely upon 
in proving your case. 

Going to arbitration is a serious business. Occurring every day, it has 
become an integral part of the pattern evolved to establish balance in our 
industrial life. The merit of arbitration lies in its essential difference from 
other forms of litigation. Unlike the effect of a lawsuit upon the litigating 
parties, arbitration of labor disputes does not climax the relationship between 
management and unions. Rather it plays the role of stabilizer and peace- 
maker. It serves to set the parties straight in the continuing conduct of their 
mutual affairs. 

The arbitration process derives its real strength from the almost complete 
absence of compulsion. It is voluntarily entered into, and its results, though 
not always agreeable to both parties, are voluntarily accepted. When the 
case is over, there is neither a “winner” nor a “loser” but two parties whose 
conflict of the moment has been resolved without breaching their fundamental 
relationship. 





A PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY 
LEADERSHIP 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
Professor of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


The new pattern of supervisory leadership which is emerging in progres- 
sive organizations embraces two-way communication, participation, consulta- 
tion, and ego satisfaction for members of the working group. But while the 
democratic supervisor is group-minded, he is at the same time a clinician 
who takes account of individual differences, adopting a fact-finding, case- 
study approach to personnel problems. He learns to think of people in much 
the same manner as the social scientist—for instance, recognizing “racial” 
differences as being due to environmental rather than biologic factors. This 
type of leadership can be inculcated at the production level, asserts Dr. 
Piiffner, provided management creates the proper “social climate” for it. 


HE supervisor on the lower levels secures cooperation and production by 

de-emphasizing his own ego, stimulating group participation, and encour- 
aging the maximum possible satisfaction of individual egos consistent with 
coordination. We hesitate to mention the term /eadership at all because 
there are so many types of leaders and of leadership. Yet it does seem that 
there is a particular pattern of supervisory behavior at these lower levels which 
stimulates cooperation, production, and morale. This is essentially the demo- 
cratic type of leadership utilized in the experiments sponsored by Kurt Lewin. 
It recognizes the fact that the personality factor may be over-valued in leader- 
ship.2 It agrees with Mary Follett in her caution against judging leadership 
on the basis of ascendency traits. Others have opined that: 


The democratic supervisor endeavors wherever possible to share with his group the 
decision-making about work planning, assignment and scheduling. Where a decision 
must be made by him, he helps the group to understand clearly the basis for his 
decision. He is careful to develop as much participation, opinion-giving and decision- 
making as possible, and a feeling of responsibility for the success of the work on the 
part of everyone. He is concerned that each employee clearly understand his work 
and have opportunities for success in it. His praise and criticisms are always delivered 
objectively in terms of work results and never personally in terms of what he may or 
may not like. He encourages worthwhile suggestions and the development of new 
procedure.* 


CONFLICT WITH MANAGEMENT LOGIC 


It should be emphasized early in this discussion that the type of leadership 
which is needed at the lower levels may not conform with the leadership pat- 
tern expected by higher management. This has already been noted by two 
investigators in recent years. When Quentin W. File submitted the early 


1 Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in  ergeinnelty 
Created ‘Social Climates,’ ”’ Journal of Social Psychology (May, 1939), Vol. X, pp. -299. 

2 Alex. Bavelas, “Morale and Training of Leaders,” in Goodwin Watson, Civilian Tents (Second 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942), 
pp. 143-166. 


2 Metcalf and Urwick, editors, Dynamic Administration: The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett 


(Harper & Brothers, New_York, 1942), PP. 270-271. 
‘Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, ‘Building a Democratic Work Group,” Prrsonnet (Nov., 
1945), Vol. 22, pp. 144-145. 
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drafts of his pencil-and-paper test, called “How Supervise?”, to management 
representatives on the one hand, to writers and theorists on the other, the 
reaction of the two groups was different.> Roethlisberger referred to the per- 
sons practicing this type of leadership as: 
. men with extraordinary skill i in the direction of securing cooperative effort. 
These men, at all levels, perform an “administrative” function the importance of which 
is too little recognized. Much of their time is spent in facilitating the process, of 
communication and in gaining the wholehearted cooperation of men. Many of them 
are not too logically articulate, but they have appreciation for a point of view different 
from their own. Not only can they appreciate the fact that a person can be different 
from themselves, but more important still they can accept his right to be different. 
They always seem to have the time to listen to the problems and difficulties of others. 


— do not pose as “experts”; they know when to secure the appropriate aid from 
others. 


Such “administrators,” selfless and sometimes acting in a way which appears to 
be lacking in ambition, understand the importance of achieving group solidarity—the 
importance of “getting along,” rather than of “getting ahead.” 

A greater proportion of them are found at the lower levels of management, 
because the logics of promotion in business organization seldom recognizes their skills.‘ 

The question arises immediately why that type of supervisory behavior 
which the theorists favor should not agree with the leadership pattern accepted 
by top management. Partial explanation may be found in the concept of 
cultural lag, i.e., essentially, the lag of practice behind existing knowledge. 
Management ideology is traditionally authoritarian, and the official leaders at 
all hierarchical levels have been expected to be bosses. The democratic pat- 
tern of leadership, on the other hand, requires abandonment of the one-way 
edict, the take-it-or-leave-it philosophy which seems to be the essence of boss- 
ing. The new leadership at the working level embodies two-way communica- 
tion, participation, consultation and ego satisfaction for the menial as well as 
the elite. 

The supervisor who performs in the fashion of a democratic leader will be 
running counter to the ideology of authoritarian management in two ways. In 
the first place, he will be departing from an old philosophy still widely held 
that the great rabble of humanity will work effectively only when held in tight 
reign by a firm driver. This is coupled with over-emphasis on the psychology 
of fear as a motivator and upon the importance which the individual attaches 
to economic motivation. In the second place, democratic leadership calls for 
de-emphasizing the ego of the supervisor and striving to satisfy the egos of 
the working group. The supervisor who does these things may not seem to 
be supervising ; indeed, he may even seem to be loafing. Instead of running 
around and shouting at people, he is working quietly, perhaps sitting and 
listening to a grievance, perhaps standing on the side lines while he permits 
a skillful worker to demonstrate to the group. Some would even go so far 
as to say that he is doing his best job when he is trying to make himself 
unnecessary. 

It should be recognized that the pattern of human relations described above 
cannot be introduced without the approval and support of top management. 
The individual supervisor can go part way, but ultimately he will run up 


5 Quentin W. File, “Are Management’s Views of Supervision Faulty?”, Personnel Journal (Jan., 
Frits J 242-250; editorial comment on same, ibid., pp. 251-254. 


oF Roethli sberger, “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard Business 
Review (Spring, 1945), Vol. 23, pp. 283-298. 
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against road blocks severely limiting his methods of operation if the entire 
organization is not built upon a framework of two-way communication, con- 
sultation, and participation. It seems desirable to acknowledge forthrightly 
that in any particular organization there is likely to be a cultural lag between 
management ideology on the one hand, and the needs of good supervisory 
practice on the other. In some organizations, the introduction of consultative 
supervision must await the retirement of officials who are at the nether end 
of the cultural lag. 

The question is often asked why the individual supervisor should be 
expected to train or perform in a manner which will not improve his chances 
for promotion. It has also been pointed out that the democratic supervisor 
runs the chance of becoming a sort of “chump” whom anti-social individuals 
hoodwink and take advantage of. In other words, he may become too trusting 
of the good qualities of human nature and excessively gullible. This raises 
the question whether those who are people-minded can also be shrewd, because 
a successful supervisor must be both people-minded and shrewd. 


CONDITIONING THE LEADER 


We have always doubted the usefulness of listing a series of leadership 
traits as is often done on the blackboard during conference discussions. The 
net result usually is a statement of trite generalities which are descriptive of 
the superior person in any walk of life. Thus, the good leader should be 
honest, sincere, personable, firm, a good speaker, dynamic, just and courageous. 
Despite the sterility of such an approach, an attempt will be made here to 
isolate certain factors conducive to successful leadership on the lower super- 
visory levels. The factors referred to are probably more in the nature of forms 
of behavior and social intercourse rather than inherent qualities and traits, 
since—as will be pointed out below—the same individuals can be conditioned 
or taught to perform as either autocratic or democratic leaders. In other 
words, the items now to be discussed are not inherent or innate qualities and 
traits unique to particular genes but are rather modes of individual and social 
behavior which can be conditioned and taught within rather broad limits. 


THE SUPERVISOR AS CLINICIAN 


Increasing attention is being given in management literature to the rela- 
tion of the supervisor to working teams and small primary social groups. Con- 
siderable stress is laid upon the importance of teamwork and participation in 
stimulating workers to produce. However, there is another side of homo 
sapiens, which should not be overshadowed by such preoccupation with his 
membership in a team or primary group. It should be remembered that he 
is also an individual. Inasmuch as individuals differ, it seems reasonable that 
the supervisor should be trained to take cognizance of such differences. 

The supervisor should be a clinician in his own small way. There are 
many types of clinicians who vary and even violently disagree in their funda- 
mental concepts, but they all have one thing in common—the case-study 
approach. Among the many professional groups who follow this procedure of 
case study are the clinical psychologists, the psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 
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social workers, educational counselors, and physicians. These professional 
clinicians have elaborate procedures in which tests are administered, inter- 
views recorded, and case records are made. 

One can already hear protests to the effect that lower supervisors can 
hardly be expected to become clinicians, because it requires years of pro- 
fessional schooling to acquire skill in those callings mentioned above. Others 
will point out that the lower supervisors will not possess the fundamental 
competence and will not be disposed to spend sufficient time away from pro- 
duction to do a clinical job in their personnel relations. It is difficult to 
disagree with these viewpoints, yet it would seem that some attempt should 
be made to train the supervisors to take a more objective attitude toward the 
people for whose work they are responsible: Therefore, it is merely proposed 
that the supervisors be trained to follow a fact-finding approach to their per- 
sonnel problems, which is essentially what professional clinicians do. To be 
sure, the latter possess conceptual patterns and insight into human behavior 
much more mature than can be expected of the supervisor; nevertheless, it 
would seem entirely possible to expect supervisors to be objective and factual. 

In the first place, it should be recognized that people who work are human 
beings, not production machines. As human beings they are subject to the 
vagaries of mankind, including illness and sensitiveness. It is the supervisor’s 
job as a clinician to know as much as possible about how the individuals in his 
group react as human beings; which ones can stand a great deal of praise and 
which ones cannot, which one wilts under a curt word and which one is 


seemingly impervious thereto. The supervisor’s job as a clinician is to know 
as much as he can about his people individually and to deal with them upon an 


objective and factual basis, recognizing that individuals differ one from the 
other in important respects. 


TEACHINGS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: HOW TO THINK ABOUT PEOPLE 


The supervisor should be taught to think about people in much the same 
manner.as the social anthropologist. This variety of social scientist has for 
decades been carrying on field studies of extremely diversified human cultures 
in all parts of the world, as a result of which he has learned to think objectively 
about people. While he does not deny that people brought up as Polish 
peasants may react differently from Yankee farmers, he is nevertheless con- 
vinced that these differences are more largely due to environmental than 
biological causations. . Fundamentally, human beings are very similar, whether 
Eskimos or Arabs. Their differences are due to their cultures; but cultures 
are constantly changing—a phenomenon evidenced in America where the 
second and third generation immigrants reject the culture of their parents 
and grandparents. Thus the Niseis were much more American than Japanese 
in 1941. Many a Polish, Italian, or Jewish family is rent by discord because 
those born in America take on American culture, while the elders try to teach 
them reverence for the old-country ways. But what has this to do with the 
task of the supervisor? 


The knowledge that men are fundamentally more alike than different is 
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a sobering and civilizing influence. It produces tolerance and the desire to 
understand, rather than bigoted censure, for attitudes and behavior which 
vary from the accepted norm. People seem to be suspicious of the stranger ; 
the in-group reacts spontaneously and defensively against the out-group. We 
are amused at the foreigner’s accent when he tries to use our language, for- 
getting that we would be in his position should we go to his country and 
attempt to use his language. We all tend to possess what may be termed the 
provincial mind, especially those of us who have old American or Yankee 


blood in our veins. The following is an attempt to break down the provincial 
Yankee stereotype: 


People of Anglo stock are superior—persons who have names like 
Brown, Smith, or Nelson. 

People who have strange un-English names make good manual laborers, 
but not clerks and professionals. 

People who speak our language with a strange and amusing accent must 
be inferior. 

People who cling to old-world cultural survivals are peculiar (the 
marching band at the Italian funeral ; the Jews wearing hats in church). 
A dark skin is prima-facie evidence of inferiority. 


It should be cautioned at this point that the Yankee should not be too 
thoroughly condemned for his stereotype, because the cultures which he looks 
down upon have their own provincial stereotypes. Thus, the first-generation 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast waged an energetic but losing struggle to make 
Japanese culture survive among their offspring; they undoubtedly thought it 
superior to the American culture which engulfed the Nisei. The orthodox 
Jew has clung for centuries to his seemingly strange and ritualistic religious 
practices, which have survived in spite of persecution by the dominant culture. 
The Orthodox Greek priest with his virgin beard offers strange contrast to 
the Yankee’s own minister. The point is that the people of the dominant group 
should not regard the cultural survivals of minority groups as symbols of 
inferiority. These people might feel very deeply, and perhaps in many respects 
correctly, that their culture is superior to that of the Yankee. In other words, 
there is bias on both sides. 

Hence, the supervisor should be trained to think about people in the same 
manner that the trained social scientist does. He should know that people 
possess certain fundamentally similar characteristics. They also have a great 
many individual differences, but such differences are not fundamentally “racial” 
in nature. The great preponderance in the evidence of social and biological 
science points to the fact that environmental, or cultural, causations are much 
more responsible for differences among people than heredity. If Jews tend 
toward brooding and introversion, it might be explained by their sense of 
persecution. If American Negroes have a lower educational attainment than 
American whites, it is probably due to their inferior educational opportunities. 
Leighton has stated the proper supervisory behavior in the following three 
recommendations : 
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Do not think of people as racial, national, or class stereotypes. 

Think of people as a wide range of different kinds of personalities, who 
possess certain fundamental characteristics in common with all other 
groups of human beings. 

Think of basic similarities and national or cultural differences as matters 
to be perceived and understood in the furtherance of administration.” 


The supervisor needs to be trained in a pattern of face-to-face contact with 
people which runs fairly uniformly throughout the various categories. The 
latter may vary considerably in their therapeutic concepts, but this core of uni- 
formity during analysis and diagnosis is quite evident whether it be social work,’ 
educational counseling,® or psychotherapy. The clinician controls his feelings 
toward others, being entirely non-judgmental in his approach.1° He must be 
patient with those whose intellectual reactions are not so quick as his own, 
in other words, he must “suffer fools gladly.” 14 He refrains from assuming 
a moralistic and critical attitude until all the facts are in. He listens patiently 
to the other fellow’s own story, encouraging him to be frank in those matters 
wherein hesitancy is normal. 

The objectivity of the clinician is exemplified in the supervisor by a 
certain reserve which Bogardus calls “inscrutability.”1* Others have noted 
that the administrative leader must seem at all times to be slightly off center 
as to honesty and sincerity. It is the trait manifested by the poker player 
whose facial expressions and actions lead his opponents to believe his hand to 
be other than actuality. It has been variously referred to as the art of minor 
insincerity and as “benign chicanery.” 1* While this idea might seem morally 
shocking to some, it is merely another way of saying that the successful leader 
in all walks of life learns to mask his own feelings. When he is angry toward 
a colleague he tries to suppress expressions and acts which would manifest such 
ire. When he has a particularly warm feeling for one of his subordinates, he 
also suppresses the expression of such sentiment lest it be interpreted by others 
as unwarranted favoritism. 

The supervisor must in certain respects exemplify a living paradox. He 
should act democratically, being open, candid and sincere, keeping the two-way 
channels of communication open. On the other hand, he must realize that 
there are many anti-social people in the world, those who will take advantage 
of their benefactors and pervert the good will of others. Hence, the supervisor 
must have an element of shrewdness and astuteness, not the variety which is 
used for personal gain but rather that common sense evaluation of persons and 
situations which conduces toward social stability. In other words, the super- 


7 Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton University Press, 1945), p. 251. 


Ty Garrett, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods (Family baameate Association of America, 
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® Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1942), pp. 19-47. 


“> Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation (Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1943), 
pp. 25-37. 


11 Leta S. Hollingsworth, “What We Know About the td Selection and Training of Leaders.’ 
Teachers College Record (Apr., 1939), Vol. 40, pp. 575-9: 


12 Emory S. Bogardus, Leaders and Leadership (Appleton- lll Company, New York, 1939), p. 161. 


13 Leta S. Hollingsworth, “What We Know About 3 ‘ead Selection and Training of Leaders,” 
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visor utilizes his shrewdness for the benefit of the organization and the group 
rather than for himself alone. 


THE INDIGENOUS LEADER 


Social organization consists of the interaction of people, one with another, 
wherever they may be—at work, at home, at play, at worship. Its manifesta- 
tions are as varied as the two cronies who play chess together at regular 
periods, on the one hand, and the clique which hazes the new worker, on the 
other. It is both formal, as represented by the organization charts and written 
job descriptions, and informal as manifested by the folkways of office and 
shop. Primary attention will be devoted to the informal organization, because 
of its actual and potential influence on management results. 

The informal social organization is made up of spontaneous interactions 
between people which take on infinite variety of forms and patterns. Much 
of it is unplanned, unconscious, and seemingly irrational. The persons who 
originate action in these informal social relationships are known as the indige- 
nous leaders. 

The ideal situation naturally occurs when the supervisor is also the 
indigenous leader, provided he is able to work within the framework of 
management ideology. The selection of supervisors on the basis of who is the 
best worker or who has the most seniority may operate against placing an 
indigenous leader in official status. On the other hand, the indigenous leader 
may not always be qualified to become a supervisor. There are probably 
many kinds of indigenous leaders, and the same group may have a different 
indigenous leader for varying purposes. One might originate action for a 
slowdown, another might originate rumors, and still another might lead the 
Yankee clique which ostracizes the Poles and the Italians. Not too much is 
known about how action is originated in the small informal groups. There is a 
need for considerable original field investigation on the subject of indigenous 
leadership at the work level. 

Leighton says that the good administrator will use existing social organ- 
ization for attaining the constructive purposes of the organization.’* So 
should the supervisor be sufficiently aware of the social organization to pick out 
the indigenous leader and secure his cooperation.1> The supervisor may often 
be extremely reluctant to proceed in this manner, however, because the 
indigenous leader may have been acting in a way that appeared to be motivated 
by personal opposition to the supervisor. In this case, the latter may have to 
overcome an emotional antagonism which might appear at the time to be 
humiliating. However, this is merely one of the many examples of personal 
control which go to make up a desirable supervisory behavior pattern. 


ARE LEADERS MADE OR BORN? 


Our next hypothesis is to the effect that the pattern of leadership for 
the lower supervisors, as already set forth, can be taught; that the ability to 
supervise can be inculcated. It should be emphasized that this claim is made 


14 Alexander Leighton, Th, Gov sreiah,“B. Gas Prison University Press, 1945), p. 
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not with respect to leadership in general, but as applying to leaders of one par- 
ticular type: those who are formally designated to coordinate and motivate 
the work of others at the production level. It is a pattern of leadership which 
runs contrary to many of the popular personality stereotypes, in that it calls 
for the deliberate suppression of the leader’s own tendencies toward display, 
dominance, and overt command. Modern social science leans strongly toward 
the belief that the social situation determines that quality of leadership which 
emerges.® It may be that the identical persons would emerge as Popes and 
cardinals in the middle ages; Napoleon’s Marshals somewhat later ; and Van- 
derbilts, Rockefellers, and Morgans still later. But we are not dealing with 
Popes and cardinals, or Vanderbilts; rather are we concerned with the Johns 
and Janes and Joes who coordinate the work of mankind at the place where 
the pedestrian tasks are performed. The Iowa experiments indicated that 
graduate students could be trained to lead a group of boys successively in 
three different climates or patterns of leadership: autocratic, laissez faire, and 
democratic.‘7 It is believed that supervisors can be conditioned to perform 


in the manner which management desires, but the latter will have to create 
the “social climate.” 


THE PATHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP 


The impression may have been created that we are living in a dreamworld 
not populated with real people, that the form of supervisorial behavior depicted 
above can be applied to directing the work of saints but not of sinners. It 
may be objected that such a supervisor could not survive in a realistic environ- 
ment in which there are selfish people with primitive drives not amenable to 
the sweetness and light of democracy. Rather than deny such a contention, 
we accept it at its face value and admit that we are living in a world in which 
people are far from perfect, in which many are anti-social and even delinquent. 
It has already been stated that the democratic leader needs to be shrewd and 
astute; indeed, there are times when he is required to be firm and even pro- 
duce pain in others in the same manner that the surgeon may cause pain by 
cutting out unhealthy tissue. The supervisor is not dealing with pink teas and 
characters from fairy tales. He must come in constant contact with people 
who are power-hungry, selfish, ambitious, cunning, and even dishonest. 

Charles E. Merriam has suggested that “a systematic exploration of the 
diseases of administration would be shocking, but perhaps useful.” 18 The 
foregoing paragraphs have posed a type of leadership which calls for subordina- 
tion of one’s own ego while encouraging participation on the part of others. 
Such a theory of leadership must face frankly the probability that pathological 
personality types will be encountered ; that there will be those who will make 
it difficult for such a pattern of leadership to operate. It has been said that 
successful business men sense these situations and handle them intuitively.’ 


16 F, C. Bartlett, “The Social Psychology of Leadership,” Journal of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology (july, 1926), Vol. 3, pp. 180-193; Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934), p. 236. 


17 Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, op. cit., pp. 271-299. 


18 Charles E. Merriam, “The Development of Theory for Administration,” Advanced Management (July- 
September, 1940), Vol. V, p. 137. 


19 F, J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Harvard University Press, 1941), p. 183. 
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If we are to train supervisors to act as coordinative leaders, it would seem neces- 
sary to condition them in the psychopathology of administration. There should 
be a group of scholars exploring the frontier blazed by Harold D. Lasswell in 
isolating psychopathic administrative types.2° Supervisors could then be 
trained to recognize and deal with neurotic and psychotic tendencies in them- 
selves as well as in others. Research is now needed in the pathology of 
delegation, over-supervision, status anxiety, isolation, ascendancy drives, and 
loyalty. 

The higher and middle supervisors are constantly faced with the problem 
of getting the lower supervisors to assume responsibility. The latter shrink 
from making unpleasant decisions affecting the colleagues with whom they 
work, though it is well known that such decisions should be made in the 
interest of good administration. Robert M. Hutchins has distinguished 
between two categories of persons who may head a university—the one being 
an office holder and the other an administrator. The former is one who makes 
decisions which may not be for the interest of the institution but which suit 
the sentiments of the academic community. The administrator, on the other 
hand, is the one who tries to maintain standards even though he may have to 
make himself unpopular. An example is given of the department head who 
recommended the promotion of, thereby giving permanent tenure to, an indi- 
vidual whom the very same department head had declared, in recent informal 
conversation, to be professionally substandard.*4_ This is one of the reasons 
why management people tend to fear democracy, being apprehensive that the 
social pressures of the informal organization tend toward a dead level of 
mediocrity. 

It is not necessary to agree with Hutchins that the decisions of the strong 
administrator will uniformly produce higher standards of administration. 
However, there is a central core of truth in his implication that the lower 
supervisors evade their responsibility to make unpopular decisions. Indeed, 
it is a fact that may be responsible for most of the pathology of organization, 
for it goes to the very heart of supervisory problems, such as discipline, place- 
ment, motivation, training and dealing with problem cases. 

An administrator may find it his disagreeable task, on infrequent occa- 
sions, to make a decision which runs contrary to the sentiments of the social 
organization. If he has to do it often, it would seem reasonable to ask whether 
he is the proper man for his job. Management people have a tendency to 
regard their wisdom as superior to the collective wisdom of the social organiza- 
tion, and to become emotional when the latter does not fall in line with 
management’s credos. In favor of this viewpoint, it may be argued that 
management personnel has been selected for leadership on the basis of demon- 
strated superiority ; hence, it has the right and duty to think for the organiza- 
tion. There is a philosophy of management, now much less prevalent than 
formerly, that the good supervisor must be somewhat of a tough fellow. We 
should say that he should be so only on very special occasions, and that his 
moral conduct should have built up such respect from the social organization 
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that there would be justification for violating its sentiments only on rare 
occasions. Indeed, one suspects that the social organization sometimes sighs 
with relief when what is unconsciously known to be a correct management 
decision goes contrary to its emotional set. 

Returning to the prerogative of management—to think for an organiza- 
tion, excluding the rank-and-file from that project—it is believed that the 
proper procedure should be to think “with” rather than “for.” 22. In a happy 
organization, correct decisions will originate at the work level and pass up 
through the line of communication. Approval at each successive level will be 
in the nature of a ratification rather than a virgin decision.”* 
= Note Mary Parker Follett’s essay on power, particularly the concept of “Power-with versus Power- 

over.” Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, Dynamic Administration: The Collected Papers of Mary 
Parker Folett (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942), p. 101. 


See Mary P. Follett’s concept of “The Illusion of Final Authority,” “Integration,” “Law of the 
Situation,” Metcalf and Urwick, op. cit., pp. 30-49, 95-116, 247-269. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF BLIND WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


By JOSEPH F. CLUNK 
Chief, Services to the Blind 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


' Recent experiments in the employment of the blind in both this country and 
Great Britain reveal that blind workers are employable in a wide variety of 
peacetime occupations and that their productivity often exceeds that of 
sighted persons. A British investigation by Fenelon found blind persons effi- 
ciently engaged in an astonishing variety of jobs, ranging from assembly 
work and inspection to the operation of machine tools. This article explores 
some of the possibilities for use of blind workers and points out the advantages 

* which their employment offers industry. 


T is estimated that during the war approximately 5,000 blind men and 
women were employed in production industries of all types. This increase 
in numbers from a prewar figure of approximately 200 has given many persons 
the impression that blind labor in production industry is one of the results 
of the war. There is evidence in the files of agencies serving the blind, how- 
ever, which indicates that blind persons were employed in production indus- 
tries as early as 1907, and the employment of blind persons was a well-accepted 
idea during World War I. In 1920 there were about 115 blind persons 
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employed in approximately 55 plants in a mid-western city, and one large 
eastern manufacturer had 55 blind workers in one plant. Thus while World 
War II revived interest and activity in this program, it did not originate it. 

After VJ-Day, a number of blind workers were released because of the 
termination of war contracts, and some employers reverted to their prewar 
tendency to ignore the blind as a potential labor supply—despite the fact that 
they had been able to‘use blind workers as examples to their sighted employees 
of dependability, loyalty, efficiency, and safety. However, industrial specialists 
employed by state agencies providing rehabilitation services to blind persons 
are gradually persuading employers to give blind workers a square deal in 
the consideration of their talents and abilities, and it is now estimated that 
the employment of blind persons has been restored to its wartime level and 
placed on a more permanent, practical basis. 


WHAT JOBS ARE BEST? 


During the war, many blind persons were employed as inspectors, 
machine operators, assemblers, and packers. While the wartime processes 
on munitions have been eliminated, similar processes are to be found in the 
production of peacetime merchandise. A drill press operates in the same man- 
ner when processing castings for pleasure cars as it does in drilling castings 
for jeeps, army trucks, or tanks. Laundry jobs are the same for civilian 
clothing as for military clothing. In fact the nation’s entire production indus- 
try can be approached on this basis. 

Frequently the question is asked, “What are the best jobs for blind 
persons in production industry?” There are no “best jobs” for blind workers 
in production industry any more than there are best jobs for any cross-section 
of the population. The blind persons of today are our sighted neighbors of 
yesterday, and the blind persons of tomorrow are our sighted neighbors and 
friends of today. Approximately 8,000 men and women of employable age, 
physical and mental condition, become blind each year. These persons would 
normally have continued at their regular occupations if sight had not been 
lost. They represent every social and intellectual level and all occupations. 
It is further estimated that approximately 2,000 of these persons are indus- 
trial workers, rejected as employees merely because the employer sees them 
as blind persons, overlooking their normal skills and abilities. Many of these 
persons were employed at industrial jobs which did not require the use of 
their eyes, and their sight served only to enable them to travel to and from 
the job inconspicuously and with ease. Thus had the employer analyzed the 
job requirements, he would have realized that sight was unnecessary and 
that his newly blinded worker could be continued without interruption. 

Every production industry making finished or semi-finished merchandise 
has a considerable number of processes on which the only requirements for 
performance are manual dexterity, average intelligence, ordinary mechanical 
skill, and the desire to work. Possession of sight by the employee does not 
increase his efficiency, and loss of sight does not retard his learning ability, 
efficiency, or versatility. Moreover, proper analysis of plant jobs will disclose 
that a blind worker can be moved from one practical job to another with 
as much flexibility as can a sighted worker. 
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Thus the problem is not one of finding “the best jobs for blind persons 
as a group” but rather one of sorting out practical processes in any given type 
of industry and matching the blind worker individually to the job that best 
suits his particular capabilities. When there is a proper matching of individual 
and job, the blind worker learns the job in the same length of time as he 
would take to learn it if sighted; he achieves production at the same rate 
and frequently exceeds his own normal production because of greater con- 
centration but not because of greater skill. If the blind person fails at a prop- 
erly selected job, the failure is due to the same causes as would exist if that 
person were sighted. 


SOME SUGGESTED OCCUPATIONS 


A few of the many possibilities for the employment of blind persons in 
production industry may be found in the following examples : 


Metal Trades.—Most types of vertical or horizontal drill presses on which either 
fixed or movable jigs are used, including single, multiple, and gang drill types ; tapping, 
reaming, and counter sinking, many types of roll threading and cut threading; punch 
presses where the stampings are two feet square or less in area; many types of spot 
welders, grinders, milling machines, turret lathes, broachers, assembly of unit parts or 


the entire finished article, where the individual works either as a member of a team 
or alone. 


Woodworking.—Feeding or delivering from circular saws; operating nailing 
machines or nailing by hand; operating sanding machines, joiners, mortises, tenoning ; 
assembly of furniture or other wood articles ; wrapping, packaging, or crating for ship- 
ment. 


Candy.—Filling and emptying starch trays; feeding and delivering from enrobing 


machines; wrapping individual pieces; packing in stock boxes or in patterns for the 
retail trade. 


Paper Boxes.—Corner cutting, scoring, bending stock, operating corner staying 
machines and ending machines. 


Abattoir —Linking and stuffing sausages and weiners; wrapping hams and bacon; 
feeding and delivering from labeling machines; packing canned products in wood or 
paper cartons. 


ADVANTAGES TO INDUSTRY 


When the jobs in any industry are analyzed, a fair number of processes 
will be found at which the blind worker can be employed on exactly the same 
basis as the sighted worker. Foremen and instructors are frequently sur- 
prised to find that a new blind employee is just as easy to instruct, and learns 
the job just as quickly as the average sighted person, and in many instances 
achieves the experienced rate of production in less time than the average 
sighted worker. 

A young blind man was placed in a cement plant filling bags of cement 
with the standard type of equipment. The superintendent was amazed when 
the blind worker did not bump his head on the large storage tank at least 
four or five times during the first day, this being the usual experience of his 
sighted employees. The other four members of the loading crew were not 
only amazed but delighted when their new blind teammate increased the 
earnings of the entire crew by setting company records for production and 
filled more bags per hour than any sighted employee in the entire organization. 
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When it is indicated that preliminary basic training for industrial work 
is required by a blind person prior to placement in a particular type of indus- 
try, then the rehabilitation counselor of the state agency serving the blind 
provides the necessary basic training in a public, vocational, or private trade 
school. Obviously, it is impossible to teach all processes in such schools, but 
the blind trainee is taught how to manipulate materials, to operate power 
equipment safely and efficiently, and to use various types of hand tools; and 
this basic skill is easily applied to the specific job upon which the person 
is placed. The state agency which provides such rehabilitation services does 
not place any blind person until the individual has had the full benefit of all 
necessary services. These include: a complete physical examination; 
ophthalmological examination; medical and surgical treatment if such treat- 
ment will reduce or eliminate any condition that interferes with employment ; 
psychological tests to determine the skills, interests, and aptitudes of the 
individual; adjustment training when it is indicated that the blind person 
is not fully adjusted to his permanent condition; and basic vocational train- 
ing as indicated previously. 

When the rehabilitation counselor is fully informed as to the tempera- 
ment and abilities of his blind client and has found a job in industry that is 
suited to him, then and only then is the employer requested to cooperate in 
providing a job for the blind worker. 

Many employers hesitate to employ a blind person because they believe 
they will have difficulty either in finding a new job for him when changes in 
processes are required in their business or in dismissing him if at any time 
in the future he should become unsatisfactory. The services of the state 
rehabilitation counselor are always available to the employer if it is necessary 
to find another suitable job for the blind worker in the plant or to solve any 
personal problem endangering his employment. The employer should call 
upon the rehabilitation agency for this service in the same manner as he 
would call upon one of his own engineers or upon the manufacturer of equip- 
ment that he has purchased for use in his business. One personal objective 
of all blind persons is to be treated as normal individuals, and management 
and industry should not hesitate so to treat them. 


CONCLUSION 


A properly placed industrial blind worker is a morale-builder and a source 
of inspiration to his sighted associates. He stays on the job, is one of the 
safest employees in the plant, and in return for the opportunity to work 
reduces his employer’s expense due to labor turnover, training, and super- 
vision. 

The state rehabilitation agency is usually located at the state capital and 
is known either as the State Commission for the Blind, Division for the Blind 
in the State Department of Public Welfare, or the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the State Department of Education. Local social agencies 
in every community are acquainted with the agency and can provide any 
industrial executive with information about it. 





THE SUPERVISOR AND THE SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


By CHARLES C. GIBBONS 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Relations 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Why do so many suggestion plans tend to lapse into desuetude after the 
initial spurt of enthusiasm? A principal reason is that supervisors have not 
been trained to participate fully in the suggestion program and are unaware 
of their many responsibilities related to the program. Mr. Gibbons discusses 
these responsibilities at length, pointing out that the benefits derivable from 
a suggestion system are directly dependent on the supervisor's success in 
soliciting, evaluating, and using employees’ ideas. 


HE success of a suggestion system depends on the active participation of 

foremen and department heads. The supervisor is in the best position 
to present problems on which suggestions are needed ; he can most effectively 
encourage workers to submit suggestions; his praise is the greatest reward 
which the suggester can receive for an idea; and finally it is the supervisor 
who puts the suggester’s idea into effect. 

Some managements may feel their supervisors are too busy to participate 
in the suggestion system in the ways indicated here. In considering this 
point, it will be helpful to review the benefits to be gained from a suggestion 
system. A suggestion system is a means of getting from employees ideas 
which will contribute to greater efficiency, higher quality of product, reduced 
costs, and better working conditions. When employees are encouraged to 
think constructively regarding methods of performing new jobs more efficiently 
and are-also invited to suggest other improvements in the company’s opera- 
tions, they identify themselves more closely with the company. Such participa- 
tion and identification on the part of employees are vital ingredients of an 
harmonious employer-employee relationship. The value of the ideas and the 
benefit to employee relations received from a sound suggstion system justify 
not only the expense of administering the system but also the active par- 
ticipation of supervisors. 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS 


The specific objectives of a suggestion system are: (1) to encourage 
employees to think of improvements that can be made and to submit these 
ideas for the consideration of management; (2) to provide procedures for 
securing fair and prompt consideration of every idea; (3) to provide suitable 
recognition and rewards for employees who have submitted worthwhile ideas; 
and (4) to arrange for the prompt and full application of all adopted ideas. 

Achievement of these objectives of a suggestion system hinges upon the 
following conditions: (1) a correct attitude on the part of company executives ; 
(2) an effective, continuous program of publicity; (3) prompt action in 
handling suggestions; (4) fairness and liberality in making awards for 
adopted ideas; and (5) a simple but adequate system of records regarding 
suggestions. With these essentials established, management can be fairly 
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certain that its suggestion system will succeed. If, however, one or more 
of these requisites is lacking, a suggestion program cannot operate with 
optimum results and may even fail completely. 


THE SUPERVISOR'S ATTITUDE 


A suggestion system can operate effectively only if company executives 
and supervisors regard it as a worthwhile method for securing and using the 
many constructive ideas that employees have to offer. The attitudes of 
supervisors toward the suggestion system will reflect the attitude of top 
management. Management must convince supervisors that it is considered 
a favorable sign when many suggestions are received from employees in a 
particular department. When supervisors have been “sold” on the plan, 
their favorable attitudes toward suggestions and suggesters will provide the 
basis for a successful suggestion system. Supervisors’ attitudes will influence 
their behavior in all their dealings under the suggestion system. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Supervisors can be very helpful in suggesting specific problems that need 
to be solved. Only when they know what these problems are can employees 
think with the best results. Psychology teaches that people can think 
effectively only when they are thinking about some specific problem. The 
more clearly a person sees the elements of the problem, the more productive 
his thinking will be. 

Publicity on the suggestion system should list supervisors’ problems, such 
as that of improving the quality of a certain product, solving some packing 
or storage difficulty, reducing safety hazards on certain jobs, or improving a 
particular tool or process. When a supervisor presents his people with real, 
current problems, he may expect to get ideas that will be immediately useful. 


ENCOURAGING WORKERS TO SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS 


Regardless of the publicity sponsored by the suggestion committee, 
employees will submit ideas only if they believe their supervisors wish them 
to do so. Some workers feel their supervisors would resent any suggestions. 
First, the supervisor must have a sincere belief in the value of suggestions. 
Next, he must convince the workers in his group that he really wants their 
ideas. More than by what he says, workers will evaluate the supervisor’s 
attitude by his willingness to use suggestions and by his treatment of 
suggesters. 

An employee should be glad to let his supervisor know that he is sub- 


mitting a suggestion. He may even obtain help from his supervisor in 
describing his idea in written form. 


DECIDING ON THE VALUE OF SUGGESTIONS 


In most cases it is the supervisor who decides whether a particular sug- 
gestion is practical and can be used. It is important for the supervisor in 
making this decision to give the new idea the benefit of any doubt. Some 
supervisors take the position that every new idea is worthless until there is 
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positive proof of its value. It must be remembered that none of the proc- 
esses which are fundamental to present-day industry was a “sure thing” 
in the beginning. If the supervisors in a factory are reluctant to try new 
methods, the suggestion system will be of little value. On the other hand, 
supervisors who are always willing to try a new idea if it seems promising 
will benefit much from the suggstion system. 

In some cases it is necessary to try out an idea before an appraisal of its 
worth is possible. Every advantage of the new idea should be explored. An 
attempt should be made to overcome difficulties. 

The supervisor is often asked to recommend the award that should be 
made for a certain adopted suggestion. If the suggestion is one which results 
in the saving of time or materials, the award is computed by many companies 
as a certain percentage of the annual savings. In the case of a suggestion for 
which no savings can be demonstrated (such as a suggestion for a new 
product), the supervisor has no reliable basis for determining the award. 
The company suggestion committee should determine the awards in such cases 
taking care to be liberal in setting the amounts. 

If employees feel that the awards paid for adopted suggestions are 
inadequate, they will not be motivated to develop and submit constructive 
ideas. Both the number and quality of suggestions submitted are directly 
related to the liberality of awards paid. 


INFORMING THE SUGGESTER OF THE OUTCOME 


After a suggestion has been adopted or rejected, the suggester should be 
informed of the outcome by his supervisor. No other person can give this 
information satisfactorily. 

If the suggestion has been adopted, the employee will be especially pleased 
to get this information and his award from his supervisor. This is an 
excellent opportunity for the supervisor to encourage the employee to submit 
additional suggestions. This recognition from his supervisor is often the 
suggester’s greatest reward. 

If a suggestion has been rejected, the employee deserves a full explanation 
of the reasons for the rejection. This explanation should come from his 
supervisor. When an employee submits a suggestion, he believes it is the 


solution to some problem. In most cases, only the suggester’s supervisor | 


knows enough. about the circumstances to explain why the suggestion could 
not be used. When employee and supervisor discuss a rejected idea, new 
information or a different point of view frequently gives rise to the develop- 
ment of an adoptable suggestion. The manner in which rejections are handled 
will determine whether the suggesters and their acquaintances in the employee 
group will continue to participate in the suggestion system. 


PUTTING SUGGESTIONS INTO EFFECT 


An adopted suggestion starts to benefit the company and employees only 
when it is put into effect. The supervisor of the department involved is 
usually the person who makes the recommended change. If the supervisor is 
tardy in making this change, the benefit is delayed and the employee who 
made the suggestion is disheartened. Employees are often more interested 
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in seeing their ideas in effect than in the recognition or award. Prompt 


installation of adopted suggestions convinces — that the company is 
interested in using their ideas. 


MEMBERSHIP ON SUGGESTION COMMITTEE 


Another way in which supervisors may participate in the suggestion 
system is through membership on the suggestion committee. This committee 
is responsible for administering all phases of the suggestion system. Most 
suggestion committees consist of two or more supervisors and representatives 
from such departments as personnel, budget, industrial engineering, and 
maintenance. The supervisors may serve six-month terms on a rotating 
basis. Rotation of membership permits several supervisors to become familiar 
with the work of the suggestion committee. 


ELIGIBILITY TO PARTICIPATE 


When a company establishes a suggestion system, one of the most impor- 
tant decisions to be made is who is eligible to submit suggestions. Some 
companies exclude supervisors from participation on the grounds that they 
are expected to contribute all their ideas without any special encouragement 
or reward. Regardless of expectations, however, supervisors do not consider 
it their duty to submit ideas for the improvement of work for which they are 
not responsible. Without the encouragement which the suggestion system 
offers, supervisors will submit few ideas for the improvement of work other 
than their own. 

One way to solve this problem is to allow supervisors to submit through 
the suggestion system any ideas which do not concern the work for which 
they are responsible. If a foreman in the shipping department, for example, 
suggests a new product which the company decides to manufacture, the 
foreman should receive the same award and recognition that any other 
employee would receive. The only restriction is that, to merit an award, 
the idea must be clearly beyond the normal duties of the suggester. 

An alternative method for eliciting suggestions from supervisors is to 
have special contests periodically in which only supervisors participate. Such 
contests may be handled separately from the regular suggestion system, with 
their own rules, publicity, and awards. Such special contests are not recom- 
mended except in situations where it seems inappropriate for supervisors and 
employees to participate in the same suggestion system. Regardless of which 


method is used, it is important to provide the encouragement and the channel 
for supervisors’ ideas. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING 


The supervisor has many responsibilities related to the suggestion system. 
The benefits which company and employees will derive from the suggestion 
system depend directly on the supervisor’s success in soliciting, evaluating, 
and using employees’ ideas. The supervisor cannot be expected to pérform 
these functions efficiently without some specific training in this area. It will 
be profitable to devote a series of supervisory meetings to a discussion of the 
supervisor’s role in the suggestion system. 





PLANT PAPERS AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
By SIDNEY C. SUFRIN and GEORGE G. GAYNES * 


When employee communications programs bog down or fail to achieve 
positive results, the question inevitably arises: “How can plant publications 
be made more effective?” This, of course, implies a whole series of questions 
concerning the purpose of employee publications, whether particular publi- 
cations fulfill their purpose and, in general, what is the labor relations impact 


of _— publications. It is these questions which prompted the present 
study. 


HE literature on the content of plant newspapers is not very extensive. 

This is surprising, since there are in excess of 5,000 such publications in 
the United States with a total budget of at least several millions of dollars. 
No less than 31 associations of industrial editors, usually organized on a city 
basis, exist. While some valuable publications and books dealing with the 
technique of getting out a plant paper do make incidental comments on content, 
little material seems available which is devoted specifically to the content and 
ultimate purposes of plant papers. 

What should be included in such papers, and how much space should be 
devoted to each subject? What purposes do plant newspapers attempt to 
accomplish? These are relevant questions which undoubtedly have plagued 
both editorial staff and management in their considerations of the policy and 
content of the plant or factory publication. 

To ascertain the nature and scope of plant publications, single issues of 
publications of eight large firms in the Central New York area were examined. 
All the issues were for some autumn month of 1947. Some of the findings 
of this investigation are reducible to statistical or quantitative terms; others 
are not so reducible, but take the form of judgments or reactions of the reader. 


GENERAL REACTIONS 


Personal judgments and reactions are ephemeral at best. One cannot 
prove that a literary style is dull and awkward, or that a paper seems to be 
without purpose or, on the whole, is very purposive. Consequently, the 
present writers, unwilling to engage in unnecessary and fruitless argument, 
will limit their personal reactions and stress objective measurements. 

Virtually all the papers examined were fairly interestingly written. The 
photographs and stories about plant personalities were by far the most 
important item in the publications, and one has the feeling that the purpose 
of these personal remarks and photographs was merely to show a reader his 
own face or a story about himself. As a matter of opinion, the papers could 
not be viewed as effective bonds between management and labor, since, through 
the vehicle of the papers, management had virtually nothing of importance 
to say to labor. 

All this adds up to the notion that at least the eight papers examined 


* Mr. Sufrin is Director of the Business and Economic Research Center of Syracuse University, and 


consultant to the Dayton Rubber Company. Mr. Gaynes is attached to the College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University. 
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(and these eight were really a smaller sample of a larger group of papers 
less exhaustively examined) had no basic purpose or direction. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONTENT 


Before offering any comments on what a plant newspaper might accom- 
plish in the realm of labor relations, it will be worth while to examine the 
content of the papers. The subject matter was divided into 13 categories. 


(1) Photographs: This included all photographs (41 per cent of the 
total space), the majority personal photographs of plant employees. Many— 
indeed a majority—of the plant photographs showed the employees in situ- 
ations which had no relation to their jobs. 


(2) Personals: Fourteen per cent of the space of the eight papers was 
devoted to personal items. These were concerned with plant gossip, birthdays, 
anniversaries, birth announcements, death announcements, and want ads.* 


(3) Employee Morale: This was represented by 13 per cent of the 
space available in the papers. The items included the citation of employees for 
length of service (that is, membership in 10- and 20-year clubs was 
announced ) ; persons with especially good attendance were reported, as were 
people who had won plant or city contests or had secured promotions. 


(4) Sports: Five per cent of the space was devoted to sports. City 
leagues, plant leagues, industrial leagues, as well as individual sport activity 
such as shooting or bowling on a non-organized basis, were discussed— 
though the major reference was to organized sports. Photographs of the 
persons engaged in sports were not infrequent. 


(5) Health and Safety: These items accounted for 5 per cent of the 
space of the publications. In addition to plant health and safety regulations, 
good health hints and safety hints were discussed. In this area one had the 


feeling that some useful purpose was being served by the paper in the realm 
of labor relations. 


(6) Editorials: Four per cent of the space was devoted to editorials. 
The subjects discussed by the editor, or through the signed letter of an 
important company executive, were largely health and safety. Of necessity, 
the editorials were rather generally written so that they lacked the sharpness 
of the news items on health and safety. Apparently no attempt was made to 
use information secured from grievances as a basis for editorials. Only rarely 
did the editorials deal with important civic or political undertakings of the 
state, city, or federal governments. 


(7) Self-Advertising: Three per cent of the space was devoted to this 
type of item. Included here are stories on advertising campaigns of the 
company, information about new products, and how products are used indus- 
trially or in consumption. In no case did any story attempt to discuss or 
describe the place of the company in the industry in question. 

*The following comment by a young lady secretary in the Business and Economic Research Center 
upon looking through some plant _— is apropos. She said: “Who cares if Tilly Zilch was married 


or not?—and those poor old men, after working 20 years they get their pictures in the paper. I’ll bet 
they didn’t get a raise.” This comment shows clearly how personals can become boring or, at worst, 
two-edged. 
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(8) Women’s News: The same percentage of space (3 per cent) as was 
devoted to self-advertising was devoted to women’s news. Here were included 
recipes, styles, patterns, discussion of home furnishings, etc. 


(9) Social Events: This item was also given 3 per cent of the space in 
the papers examined. It included employees’ parties, picnics, get-togethers, 
etc., and, in a sense, was a companion to the item defined as Personals. 
However, groups of people rather than individuals were discussed. 


(10) Technical: Only 2 per cent of the space was devoted to this item, 
which included discussions of new and improved company products, or new or 
improved methods of production. 


(11) City News: This occupied 2 per cent of the space, and included 
information on city charity drives, speeches, concerts, etc. 


(12) Employee Services: One per cent of the space was given over to 
this item, which embraced stories on company insurance and its coverage, 
company stores, sale of license plates at the plant, and other similar matters. 


(13) Miscellaneous: Four per cent of the space was taken up by such 


miscellaneous items as puzzles, paid advertisements, training information, and 
feature stories. 


All the items were not given the same prominence in the various papers, 
though photographs, personals, and employee morale items were included in 
all the papers studied and generally occupied considerable space. Only one 


of the eight papers examined did not devote some space to sports, but five 
papers had no stories on technical matters, and an equal number contained 
no items which could be classified as self-advertising. Two of the papers 
supplied no information on health and safety, though the remaining publica- 
tions did consider this a fairly important space item. Women’s news was 
carried in only four papers, though all eight firms employed some women. 
City news was found in five of the eight papers, and social events in six. 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 


The limitations on the educative or labor relations value of plant news- 
papers is obvious. Such publications usually appear but once a month and 
thus do not provide constant contact between labor and management. On the 
other hand, the papers reach everyone in the plant, and in many, if not in most, 
instances, the family of plant employees. Many companies mail their publica- 
tions to the homes of employees. Therefore they have at least a potential 
entry to the consciousness of all employees (and their families) when the 
employees are away from the cares and problems of the job. The plant news- 
paper is, in essence, a possible bond between management and labor, rather 
than merely a bond between management and the individual employee. Yet 
one of the major uses of the papers examined was merely to mention the 
fact that a particular worker had gone on a vacation, bowled a very good 
game, or had a baby. While such personal comments are, of course, useful 
in developing a good esprit, it is almost like aiming a cannon at a jackrabbit 
to devote so much costly space to personal relationships. It is true that from 
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the mouth of the cannon came buckshot—but in the large plant (and all the 
papers studied were from large plants) it is almost a hopeless task to attempt 
to develop good relationships between employees and employer by mentioning 
50 or 100 people’s names every month, or an individual person’s name once 
every four or five years. Showing a picture of the same half-dozen people 
at a picnic once every 10 years is not much of a mechanism in labor relations. 


It would seem that many plant newspapers could develop a more vital 
purpose than they have. It should be noted that the authors strongly 
recommend against moralistic lecturing, or talking down to employees through 
the medium of a plant publication. On the other hand, as one reads the plant 
papers, one does not get any feeling that the plant is located in a social and 
economic world, or that the future and well-being of the rank and file are 
in any way connected with the future and well-being of the factory. 


SUGGESTED SPACE BREAKDOWN 


Biklen and Breth * suggest a breakdown of space which might properly 
be made in a plant paper. They recognize their distribution as merely sug- 
gestive. The categories they list do not wholly correspond to the breakdown 
employed in this article. The agreement is sufficiently great, however, to 
permit a more than rough comparison. Minor adjustments in the classifi- 
cation of data secured in this investigation permit conversion of the authors’ 
classifications to those of the Biklen and Breth study. 

The following table reveals how widely the actual material, especially 


photographs, personals, and company copy, deviated from the suggested 
distribution of data. 


SUGGESTED SPACE 
(Biklen and Breth) Actua. SPAcE 
Company copy 6% 
Personals = 


41 
Education 9 


Features 7 
Editorial 4 


SOME TENTATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, some tentative suggestions are 
offered here—to invite thought and further suggestions, rather than as firm 
guides to how a paper should be organized. 


(1) It is suggested that such technical changes in the plant as the intro- 
duction of new machinery, programs of training, new marketing methods, and 
similar matters be explained to the employees in some detail. The instinct 
of workmanship is strong, and the worker’s interest in his job is great. 
Development of such interest in technical matters would probably assist in 


giving the individual employee a sense of oneness in, and commonalty with, 
the firm. 


* Paul F. Biklen and Robert D. Breth. Successful Employee Publications, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1945, p. 54. 
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(2) Only one small item in all the papers even mentioned the existence 
of a trade union, yet the plants of every paper examined—with one excep- 
tion—had some formal contact with a labor union. The union is close to 
the employee because it does something for him. It is, in effect, one of the 
important institutional elements in his life. It would seem that a vital plant 
publication would sometimes recognize this fact and, if nothing more, would 
report some of the grievances which have been satisfactorily settled, or possibly 
even some of the issues which are about to be settled. 


(3) The plant paper is one way that information about the company 
comes into the employee’s home. Recipes, patterns, and other material of 
interest to women will doubtless attract the attention of the wives and mothers 
of employees. One way, then, to get the families of employees to learn some- 
thing about the plant is to engage their attention via items of interest to 
women. Incidentally, some trade union publications are accomplishing this 
through women’s pages and comic strips. 


(4) The editorials of these papers, which are the voice of management 
speaking to labor, deal almost exclusively with health and safety, or charity 
matters of city-wide interest. This is all to the good. It also seems that 
editorial space could profitably be devoted to offering management views or 
analyses of some of the real problems of the plant, such as problems of 
production, of distribution, and of grievances which are sufficiently common 
to deserve recognition. The implications of absenteeism could readily become 
a useful subject for an editorial. The meaning of such legislation as, say, the 


Marshall Plan, or of the International Trade Organization might very well 


be of interest to the employee, and make him feel that his future is tied up 
with the future of the company. 


(5) Employee contests in the form of letters to the editor regarding 
particular plant problems, previously determined by management, would be, 
in many instances, a good way to elicit employee interest and thereby make 
the workers feel part of the organization. Closely allied to this is the encour- 
agement of employees to submit items to the paper, both news and specialty 
items, or to write letters to the editor. 


These five items would undoubtedly help to make the plant newspaper 
a more lively, vital publication than it now often tends to be. 

Before concluding, certain successful achievements of the papers studied 
should at least be mentioned. All the publications were obviously under the 
direction of professionals, in that they were well printed and, on the whole, 


simply written. Their layout was eye-catching even if the content tended 
often to be pointless. 
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WHAT SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


By CHARLES S. HAMILTON, JR. 
Member of New York State Bar 


To appraise objectively the one-sided barrage of invective which union 
propagandists have directed against the Taft-Hartley Act, supervisory per- 
sonnel should familiarize themselves with the basic provisions of the new 
law. It is neither a “slave labor” law nor a panacea for labor troubles, 
declares Mr. Hamilton, a specialist in labor law: but as a sincere effort to cope 
with a highly complex relationship, it deserves a fair trial. The major pro- 
visions of the Act are summarized by the author for the information of foremen 
and other supervisory personnel. 


UCH has been written (and too little understood) about the Tait- 
Hartley Act, which became law in June, 1947. To the average reader, 

the Act itself will seem complex and wordy. The following is an attempt 
to state in words of relatively few syllables the more important provisions 
of the Act as far as foremen are concerned, and some of the reasons for the 
Act’s adoption. 

The more significant provisions of the Act are those amending the so- 
called Wagner Act, which dates back to 1935. At this point a little history 
may be helpful. The Wagner Act started out with a recital of findings to 
the effect that: (1) the denial by employers of the right of employees to 
unionize leads to strikes; (2) the inequality of bargaining power between 
unorganized employees and their employers leads to depressions by depress- 
ing wages and purchasing power; and (3) experience proves that protection 
by law of the right to organize promotes commerce by removing frictions 
and unrest. It was then declared to be the policy of our Federal Govern- 
ment to correct the situation by encouraging collective bargaining and pro- 
tecting workers in the process of unionization. 

The old National Labor Relations Board under the Wagner Act accepted 
this as a mandate to promote unionization under the provisions of the Act, 
permitting unions to ask the Board to conduct elections, to determine the 
employee units within which elections would be held, and to order the employer 
not to commit certain “unfair labor practices.” No union action, however, 
could be penalized as an “unfair labor practice” under the Wagner Act. 


LABOR IS BIG BUSINESS 


All this meant that the “Welcome Mat” was out for the growth of 
unions. And they grew. And some of them began to exert themselves in 
political fields in addition to their pursuits along economic lines. What in 
1935 had been a somewhat frail part of our national economy had by 1947 
become a very robust, sometimes noisy, and always aggressive factor, with 
rather impressive financial resources in some cases. Organized labor was 
now Big Business. Its political heads could tell our President and our Senators 
and our Congressmen where they could get off—and a few who chose to 
ignore the responsibilities inherent in economic power did so. 

By and large the American public had become convinced by 1947 that 
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something was out of balance in the relationship between management and 
labor, and that the public interest required that Congress do something about 
it. The wine of success had gone too rapidly to the heads of some of our 
union leaders, and the effects of the intoxication had to be counteracted. John 
L. Lewis dramatized these facts in the public mind, and the public was con- 
vinced that some steps had to be taken to correct union abuses and to create 


some rules applicable to unions which were not contained in the Wagner 
Act. 


NEITHER SLAVE LAW NOR PANACEA 


Now it is easy enough to say you need such rules, but trying to write a 
law to meet the situation is a tough job. You may disapprove of the con- 
duct of Lewis and Petrillo, and of the little Lewises and the little Petrillos 
who have tried to ride on the coattails of their victories, but any law which 
tries to regulate their conduct must also regulate the conduct of the moderate 
union leaders who have kept themselves in balance. 

So much for the conditions which led to passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Since its passage, however, some more boisterous segments of labor 
have called it a “Slave-Labor Law” and have centered their propaganda 
on the use of that term. That is a technique which is effective only if the 
audience doesn’t take the trouble to read the provisions of the law. On the 
other side of the fence, some of the enthusiasts take the position that the new 
Act is the cure-all for all labor problems. Of course neither position is cor- 
rect. The new Act is an intelligent, sincere effort to deal with a highly 
complex relationship. It should be regarded as an experiment. If experi- 
ence under it shows it is too severe in some respects, it should be modified. 
If experience shows the contrary to be true, it should be strengthened. In 
the meantime let’s give it a fair trial, and see how it works out. 


SOME IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 
What does the new law do? 


1. It leaves substantially unchanged the list of employer actions which 
under the Wagner Act were regarded as unfair labor practices. The Labor 
Board under the new law, as under the old, may investigate and prohibit 
these practices and obtain a court order to enforce the prohibition. These 
practices include: employer interference with unionization, employer domina- 
tion of unions, encouraging or discouraging union membership by discriminat- 
ing against employees in hiring or in the conditions of employment, 
discriminating against an employee for filing charges or testifying under the 
Act, and refusing to bargain collectively with the union representing the 
employees. 

2. The new Act specifies for the first time unfair labor practices which 
unions or their agents may commit. As in the case of management, the 
Labor Board may investigate the unfair practices of labor, prohibit them, and 
obtain a court order to enforce the prohibition. These practices include: 

a. Restraining or coercing employees into joining a union, or in their 
right not to join a union. 
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Forcing an employer to hire union employees or to fire employees 
because they have lost good standing in the union or are not union 
members (except where there is an authorized union shop contract). 

c. Refusing to bargain collectively with the employer. 

d. Engaging in jurisdictional strikes, or what are called secondary boy- 
cotts. 

e. Charging union initiation fees which the Labor Board finds excessive 
or discriminatory where there is an authorized union shop contract. 

f. Forcing an employer to pay, in the nature of an exaction, for services 

not performed (that is featherbedding). 


3. The Act prohibits the closed shop (in which the new employee must 
be a union member when hired) ; it permits the union shop (all employees 
have to join 30 or 60 days after being hired) and maintenance of member- 
ship (if you are a union member or become one during the contract you 
have to continue during the contract) but only where a majority of the 
employees in a Labor Board election have authorized the union to make 
such a contract. 

4, Where there is an authorized union shop, the employer may no longer 
be forced to fire employees in bad standing with the union for any reason 
other than failure to pay dues. (Thus an employee’s falling into bad stand- 
ing because of non-payment of assessments, failure to attend meetings, dual 
unionism, or the many other causes, can’t result in his losing his job.) 

5. The Act prohibits checkoff of union dues out of the pay envelope 
unless the employee has authorized this in writing. Also, the authorization 
can’t be irrevocable for more than a year. 

6. If the employees decide they want another union to represent them, 
or no union at all, they can petition the Labor Board for an election 
to decertify the existing union (only one election a year, however). 

7. If the employees have previously authorized the union to make a 
union shop contract, one year later they can request the Board to hold 
another election to withdraw the authorization (again only one election a 
year). 

8. If the union wants to organize a plant and seeks a Labor Board 
election, it must have filed with the government certain information (men- 
tioned in paragraph 10 below) and its officers (including those of its inter- 
national) must have filed affidavits that they aren’t members of the Com- 
munist Party or any other organization believing in the overthrow of the 
United States Government. If an affidavit is found to be false, the person 
who filed it is subject to criminal prosecution. 

9. If the union wants to file an unfair labor practice charge with the 
Labor Board against the employer (as happened so frequently under the 
Wagner Act), it must have previously filed the union information and non- 
Communist affidavits, or the Labor Board will ignore the charge. 

10. Every year the union must file with the government information 
showing the names and titles of all officers and agents whose compensation 
and allowances total over $5,000 a year, how much they were paid, and how 
the individuals were elected or appointed; the amount of initiation fees and 
regular dues; a financial statement showing receipts and expenses for the 
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year and total assets and liabilities at the end of the year. Copies of the 
financial statement must be made available to all union members. 

11. No more employer contributions to union-administered health and 
welfare funds are to be made unless the contract spells out in writing what 
the employee benefits are, and unless the employer is equally represented in 
the administration of the fund. This is to make sure that the money is 
honestly spent for the purposes for which it is collected. 

12. Unions and employers can be sued or can sue because of contract 
violations, but a judgment against the union in a suit under the new Act 
can’t be collected from the individual employee, just as a judgment against 
a corporation can’t in the normal case be collected from the personal assets 
of the stockholders. 

13. Unions (like corporations) can’t spend money for political con- 
tributions in any federal election. (There has been a lot of union howling 
about this one. Some people seem to have forgotten that corporations have 
been unger a similar prohibition by law at least since 1925, and that the 
heads of’unions, like the heads of corporations, are in a sense both spending 
other people’s money, some of them people with different ideas as to who 
should be elected.) 

14, Grievances can now be settled directly between the aggrieved 
employee and the employer, if the union has been given an opportunity to 
be represented and the settlement doesn’t conflict with the contract. (Some 
unions have been trying to duck this one by seeking to get provisions into the 
contract giving the shop steward no power to act on grievances, and thus 
no power to represent the union at such a conference between employer 
and employee.) 

15. Where the President finds that a strike or threatened strike or 
lockout, affecting an entire industry or a substantial part of it, will imperil 
national health or safety, he may set up a board of inquity to look into the 
facts. When the board reports, the President may direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek a court injunction against the strike or lockout. If the court 
issues the injunction, there follows a period of about 75 days in which the 
board of inquiry investigates and reports the employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment, and the Labor Board conducts a secret ballot to determine whether 
the employees wish to accept the last offer of settlement. 

We all remember the big coal and steel strikes, actual and threatened, 
of the past few years. The purpose of this provision to to provide some 
means (complicated though it is) to prevent the serious impact of such a 
strike or lockout which, if it continues over any great length of time, can 
practically paralyze all industry and throw millions of employees not con- 
nected with the dispute out of jobs. At this point the interest of the public 
lies not so much in which party is right or wrong, but rather in the assurance 
that the public shall not suffer because of the dispute. 

16. Lastly, foremen may belong to a foremen’s union if they so desire, 
but their employer doesn’t have to deal with the union. He may if he wants 
to, but there is no penalty under the new Act if he refuses. You may 
remember that the Labor Board got all tangled up under the Wagner Act 
on this point. Once they thought foremen couldn’t be organized. Later 
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they decided they could. The new Act settles the point where the foremen 
come within the Act’s definition of supervisors, which includes people having 
authority ‘to hire, transfer, promote, discharge, discipline, or having power 
to direct other employees, or adjust their grievances, or recommend such 
action (if these powers require the use of independent judgment and are 
not merely routine or clerical). Those who fall within this definition have 
no coverage under the new law. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 
quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association. 











TRAINING OPERATIVES BY ACTIVITY ANALYSIS* 


By LAWRENCE G. LINDAHL 
Personnel Director 
The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Substantial improvements in training for manipulative jobs may be effected 
by recording graphically the performance patterns of the operators in the 
manner described here by Mr. Lindahl. The author's method analyzes the 
motions of operators by recording them on a moving paper tape; from these 
records the ideal pattern is identified. Training time is effectively reduced, 
experienced operators benefit by this training, and over-all efficiency on the 
production line is improved. 


PERATIVES have a set routine of job elements which they learn to do 
in a skillful manner. In teaching this routine, an effort is usually made to 
break the job down into its elements and to find certain key elements upon 
which successful operation depends. After the breakdown, the elements are 
combined into learning units for teaching purposes. These units may consist 
of a single element or a series of elements that must be learned together. 
Training consists of finding the elements, combining them into learning 
units, organizing the units into the best sequence for learning successful 
operation and, finally, of “getting the operation across” to the learner in the 
best and quickest way. 


* This article is adapted from material reported by the author in the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
December, 1945. 
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In “getting the operation across,” it is not enough to analyze the job for 
learning sequence. A thorough analysis of each activity is also necessary. 
Usually the performances of several skillful operatives are studied, individual 
differences noted, and a “standard” pattern of operation is identified. This 
“standard” pattern is taught to learners. 

The basic idea of activity analysis is not entirely new. It was used by 
Tiffin and Rogers! in training inspectors and by English? in training soldiers 
to squeeze the trigger properly when learning to shoot the rifle. Recently 
Kellogg* investigated the process of learning to fly a plane by a procedure 
which might be converted into a training method by activity analysis if it 
were used for the purpose of training other flyers. 

Many industrial machines require the operator to repeat coordinated hand 
and foot actions with mechanical regularity. The machine used for this study 
was a contact disc cutoff machine which had a thin rubber-bonded abrasive 
cutting wheel that sliced thin metal discs (e.g., .025” thick and .150” diameter) 
from various sizes of metal rods. 



























THE OPERATION 


With his left foot, the operator continuously stroked a pedal which 
applied the cutoff wheel to the rods on the down-stroke. On the up-stroke, 
the wheel recovered ready to start over again. The heel of the operator’s foot 
rested on a block fastened to the floor, and the stroking was done as though 
the foot were working up and down on a hinge at the heel. Since the 
cutting was done wet and the wheel was covered, the operator could not see 
the wheel as it cut through the rods. To do the job satisfactorily, therefore, 
the operator had to learn a certain “feel” which enabled him to estimate the 
length of his foot stroke and the size of the rods he was cutting through. With 
his right hand, the operator actuated a lever which pushed the rods against 
stops and held them in place while the cutting wheel was applied with the 
foot. A backward jerk on the lever ejected the severed discs. The cutting 
cycle, therefore, consisted of the cutting with the left foct and the feeding 
of the rods and ejecting of the discs with the right hand. Foot and hand 
operation were coordinated and performed in unison rather than as separate 
actions. Failure to develop the proper foot action resulted in broken wheels, 
defective discs, low wheel performance, and consequent wastage of labor 
and material. 

Preliminary study** pointed to a failure on the part of operators and 
supervisors to identify the form of cutting activity necessary to produce 
satisfactory quality and quantity of discs. 
















THE PURPOSE 


The purpose of the study reported in this paper was to identify the 
form of cutting activity necessary to produce satisfactory quality and quantity 
of discs, to establish a method, and to train a group of operatives. 


1 Tiffin, Joseph and Rogers, H. B., “The Selection and Training of Inspectors,” Personnel, July, 1941. 
2 English, H. B 


ot "daa -» “How Psychology Can Facilitate Military Training,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 











3 Kell ., “The Learning Curve for Flying an Airplane,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
_ llogg,.W. <b). g ying irp f App sye 


** Acknowledgment is due Dr. Joseph Tiffin and Dr. C. H. Lawshe, Jr., for preliminary investigation 
and suggestion of method. 
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FIG. 1—The paper tape recorder used to record the foot action pattern. 
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FIG. 2—The foot-action pattern of a good, experienced 
disc cutting machine operator. This was the accepted 
standard pattern. 








THE PROCEDURE 


An analysis of the foot action, the principal activity in the operation, was 
accomplished by means of a paper-tape recorder to which was attached a 
bracket holding a long arm pivoted at one end and containing a reservoir-type 
pen at the other. A spring fastened to the pen end of the arm returned it 
to starting position. A thread connecting the pen arm and pedal actuated 
the arm when the pedal was moved and caused the pen to record the activity 
pattern on the paper tape as the tape moved over the platen of the recorder 
at a known speed. The whole recording device was mounted on a table 
equipped with castors. It was easily moved from machine to machine to 
make check-ups and allow demonstrations without interfering with produc- 
tion. Figure 1 shows a picture of the recorder. 

A number of recordings of the foot action of skilled operators and 
supervisors were made and these were compared with quantity, quality, and 
abrasive wheel usage records. There were individual differences in the 
patterns recorded, but it was possible to recognize a standard or typical 
pattern that was common to all good operators. After the standard pattern 
was identified, the recorder was used to teach the correct pattern or 
“standard” to the new operators. Figure 2 shows the “standard” pattern. 

Posters showing the enlarged pattern, with notes on how to attain correct 
cutting, were made for instructional purposes. At regular intervals, record- 
ings were made of the foot action of the operators. By interpreting these 
patterns in terms of the “standard,” it was possible to reduce training time 
for the trainees and to improve the performance of the other operators already 
on the job. A progress folder of the recordings of each operator at various 
hours in his training was kept so his improvement could be noted. Figure 3 
shows the foot-action patterns of a trainee at various hours during the train- 
ing. Note the close similarity of the 192-hour recording to the “standard.” 
During the training, all principles of quick training* were used in conjunction 
with the activity analysis method. 


EVALUATION—TRAINEE EFFICIENCY 


A rate sheet had been set by a time study of the job. From the rate 
sheet it was possible to determine the number of cuts expected from each 


*\eney anes for by Fighting Man. Committee of the National Research Council and aan Service, 
shington, D. C., and New York: Infantry Journal, Penguin Books, 1943, pp. 205-206 
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FIG. 3—Foot-action patterns of a disc cutoff machine 

trainee. The recordings were made at 25, 73, 14l, 

and 192 hours of training. Note the improvement in 

each recording and the close resemblance of the 
192-hour pattern to the standard. 
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FIG. 4—Per cent of efficiency of disc cutoff machine trainees versus 

weeks of training. The dotted lines represent experienced groups 

with an average of 8, 20, and 36 weeks of operating prior to training 

and show the average efficiency of the various groups for the first 
two weeks of the training program. 





abrasive wheel and the speed of cutting or production per hour which the 


operator should attain to earn his rate of pay per hour. If he secured the 
required number of units per wheel (wheel performance) and units per hour 
(production performance), he was 100 per cent efficient in each factor and 
in total performance. Both factors were of equal importance. Wheel per- 
formance was negatively correlated with production performance. If an 
operator cut too fast, he wore out wheels faster and thus reduced his wheel 
performance. Further, cutting too fast resulted in poorer quality of discs and 
excessive wear on machine setups. Since both wheels and materials were 
expensive, it was important that operators maintain a high over-all efficiency. 
The efficiency rating used to evaluate the job was the geometric mean of 
the wheel performance percentage and the production performance percent- 
age. The geometric mean is the square root of their products. The size 
of rod determined both the number of units to be obtained per wheel and the 
number of cuts per hour. The relationship of size of rod to units per wheel 
and units per hour is a ratio rather than an addend. This method of 
determining the efficiency for this job was checked with the Z-score method 
used in statistics and was found to give the same rating for the operators 
on this particular job and to involve less computation. 

To illustrate, suppose an operator cutting .150 rod cut 20,000 discs in 
10 hours. He cut at the rate of 2,000 discs per hour. The rate sheet indicated 
he should cut 2,100 per hour to earn his base pay. He has, therefore, a 
production performance percentage of 95. If he used 50 wheels to cut the 
20,000 discs, he obtained 400 units per wheel. The rate sheet indicated he 
should get 430 units per wheel, so the operator had a wheel performance 
percentage of 93. In counting wheels used, broken wheels were counted 
since the operator got some cuts from the wheels before they were broken. 
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It was essential, therefore, to reduce wheel breakage to obtain higher wheel 
performance. The efficiency rating of the operator in this illustration is the 
square root of the product of 95 and 93, or 94. 

Figure 4 shows the efficiency of the trainees for each week during the 
12-week training period. Since no records were available for the operators 
already on the job, the average of the first two weeks at the start of training 
is taken as indicative of their efficiency at that time. The dotted lines show 
this efficiency level for groups with an average of eight, 20, and 36 weeks 
of experience on the job at the start of the training program. One may 
speculate on the drop to 80 per cent efficiency on the part of the trainees 
at the ninth week. At that time the operators had been lax about using up 
all their wheels. The wheel wore to a smaller diameter as it was used, 
resulting in less peripheral speed and slower cutting. Since the operator 
paced the machine and had to slow his cutting to allow the wheel time to cut, 
some operators changed wheels before wearing them out entirely. This 
resulted in lower wheel performance and lower efficiency. The extra time 
spent in changing wheels also caused them to lose production time. A more 
rigid system, requiring all operators to turn in their used wheels for checking 


at the end of the day’s run, apparently resulted in the increased efficiency 
shown in the upswing of the curve. 
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experience for trainees and beginners in the operation of disc 
cutoff machines. 
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FIG. 6—The effect of training on the efficiency of groups having had 
the various amounts of previous operating experience on the disc 
cutoff machine. 





TRAINEES vs. BEGINNERS 


It was possible to obtain records for a group of operators who learned 
by the “pick-up” method during their first three weeks on the job. They 


are called beginners for purposes of comparison with trainees who had the 
benefit of the activity analysis method. The comparison of the two groups 
is shown graphically in Figure 5. There was a striking contrast in the 
efficiency of the beginners and the trainees. The trainees started at a higher 
level of efficiency and improved, while the beginners started at a lower level 
and rose quite rapidly but leveled off at a much lower per cent of efficiency 
than the trainees. This was to be expected since the beginners did not have 
the benefits of organized and supervised operation. 


EFFECT ON EXPERIENCED OPERATORS 


Experiments have shown that almost any kind of attention given to 
workers already on the job will affect their performance and usually results 
in increased production. One of the best known studies is that which took 
place in the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company.*> When 
the attention given the experienced operators is in the form of training, 
however, any increases in efficiency can legitimately be attributed to the 
benefits to be derived from it. While the greatest emphasis in this study 
was placed om training the new operators, experienced operators benefited 
through use of the recorder and frequent check-ups. Figure 6 indicates 
that the operators already on the job improved. The eight-weeks group 
showed the largest amount of increase in efficiency, namely, 10 per cent. 
The 20-weeks group improved 4 per cent and the 36-weeks group 44 per cent. 
The more experienced group could not be expected to improve so much for 


5 Whitehead, T. N., The Industrial Worker, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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the reasons that they had reached the point where improvement was harder 
to make and any old habits which were wrong had to be unlearned before new 
ones could be established. 


CONCLUSION 


The training program definitely proved the advantages to be gained by 
using the activity analysis method with supervised and directed ‘“‘on the job” 
operation to reduce learning time for new operators, to improve operators 
already on the job, to reduce the wastage of expensive and scarce materials, 
and to increase the general efficiency of the production line. 


THE USE OF TESTS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY: 
A SURVEY 


By JOHN M. LISHAN 
Research Assistant 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of California, Los Angeles 


While the number of firms using employment tests is not a valid criterion 
of the value of tests, personnel executives and test technicians will be inter- 
ested in the shifting trends in test usage disclosed in this study. The propor- 
tion of companies with complete or partial testing programs, as reported by 
various investigators, has ranged from slightly over 7 per cent (during the 
depression) to 66 per cent (in 1940). Some of the implications of the figures 
are discussed by Mr. Lishan. 


O what extent has industry sought to increase unit productivity through 

the use of psychological tests in the selection of employees? Have in- 
dustry’s efforts in this direction kept pace with the increasing significance unit 
productivity acquired in our economy as business made the transition from 
wartime to peacetime production? Presented here are the results of various 
studies made since 1930 which give some indication of the attitude manage- 
ment has taken toward augmenting its personnel program by the use of tests. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has made two such surveys 
on the extent of testing in industry. In 1935 a survey was made covering 
2,452 companies employing 4,502,608 persons; of the firms polled, 179 (7.3 
per cent) replied that tests were being used.' Four years later, in 1939, 
the Conference Board again surveyed industry. Twenty-seven hundred firms 
were polled, employing some 4,986,853 persons.?, While the later study 
does not give the total number or percentages of companies using tests, it 
shows that at least 14 per cent of the concerns had testing programs. 


Bd spretinees Are Doing for Employees, National Industrial Conference Board, Mar., 1936, p. 24, 
able 15. 

2? Personnel Activities in American Business, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 20, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1940, p. 8, Table 6. 
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The results of this survey, broken down by type of test given, indicate 
that 14 per cent (378) of the firms questioned gave tests to determine clerical 
ability ; 8.7 per cent (234) tested for mechanical ability; 5.8 per cent (156) 
tested for sales ability; and 12 per cent (325) used tests to measure general 
characteristics (aptitude, attitude, or intelligence). It is interesting to note 
that these companies, considered in the same order—i.e., by type of test given 
—account respectively for the following percentages of the total number of 
employees: 34.6, 24.3, 12.0 and 25.4. 

In 1930, Scott, Clothier, and Mathewson* surveyed 195 companies 
employing 2,891,000 workers. Of this number, 33 firms (17 per cent) were 
using psychological (mental) tests, while 53 enterprises (27 per cent) pre- 
ferred trade tests; and 90 firms (46 per cent) used clerical or stenographic 
tests. Ten years later, the same authors made a similar study. This time 
231 companies, employing 1,795,000 persons, replied to a questionnaire.‘ 
In answer to the question, “Do you have any tests for selecting new 
employees ?”, 153 firms (66 per cent) replied in the affirmative. Of this 
number, 60 companies (26 per cent) were using psychological (mental) tests; 
48 firms (21 per cent) were giving trade tests; 144 firms (62 per cent) were 
using clerical or stenographic tests; and 75 organizations (32 per cent) used 
performance tests. 


A RECENT STUDY 


The study discussed below was undertaken by the Southern Division 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California. It 
was decided to use the questionnaire technique, with the companies selected 
at random from evey tenth listing in Moody’s Industrials. 

Three relevant inquiries were made: 

1. Are employment or placement tests used as a regular feature of your employ- 

ment program ? 

2. If tests are used, kindly specify : 

a. General Intelligence Tests 

b. General Personality Tests 

c. Aptitude Tests 

d. Special Trade Tests 

e. Special Ability Tests ei 

3. How many persons are employed by your firm? 

In all, 762 firms were queried. Replies were received from 413 (54 per 
cent), having a total of 2,188,685 employees. Answers to the first question 
were placed in three categories: no, unqualified yes, qualified yes. The 
unqualified and qualified “yes” replies were established to cover the misunder- 
standing that might possibly arise due to the word “regular” in question 1. 
It was felt that where an answer indicated “yes” without limiting conditions, 
such as “for clerical help only” or “50 per cent of employees are subject to 
tests,” it would be fair to construe that tests were being used as a regular 
feature. On the other hand, when a reply was “yes” and qualifications were 
noted, the program was not considered to be a regular feature. On this basis, 
322 (78 per cent) of those replying (employing 1,146,520 persons, or 52 per 


3 Scott, Clothier, and Mathewson, Personnel Management, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931, 
7 


p. - 
“Scott, Clothier, Mathewson, and Spriegel, Personnel Management, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941, p. 526, Table 18. 
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cent of all employees of the survey respondents) indicated that tests were not 
used; while 46 (11 per cent) answered “yes” without qualifications and 45 
(11 per cent) replied in the qualified “yes” group. Taken together, then, 
91 firms (22 per cent), covering 1,042,165 (48 per cent) persons, use tests 
to some degree. 

When the “yes” replies of this study are compared with the affirmative 
answers in the 1940 Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel study, a percent- 
agewise decrease of 44 per cent is noted. This may be explained in part on 
the grounds that, during the war, organizations formerly using tests were 
forced to discard the technique because of the press of recruitments, and that 
at the time of this investigation many concerns were still in the throes of 
reconversion., 


SMALL FIRMS TOO 


Many personnel managers of small or medium-size concerns feel that 
testing can be used only by firms employing above 3,000 workers. The extent 
to which size of firm is related to the use of tests among the companies 
included in this survey is indicated in Table I. The number of persons 
employed by firms responding to the inquiry ranges from 6 to 133,000. 


TABLE I 
SIZE OF FIRM BY REPLY 


No TEsts* UNQUALIFIED YES QUALIFIED YES 





Percentage Percentage+ 
of o 
Percentage unqualified qualified 
E-MPLOYEE SIZE of “no” “wes” “ves” 


OF FIRM Number — replies Number replics Number replies 

45 : 2 5 
88 5 7 16 
58 10 6 13 
54 8 10 22 
50 11 7 15 
14 ; 6 x 5 11 

+ 2 9 

7 4 : 9 


*2 firms did not give their size. 


Of the total number of firms not using tests, 245 (76 per cent) had fewer 
than 3,000 employees: while the “yes” answers taken together have 48 (53 
per cent) of the total “ves” firms below 3,000, 23 (50 per cent) for the 
unqualified and 25 (56 per cent) for the qualified “yes” respectively. From 
these data it would appear that small as well as large companies can employ 
the testing technique. 


LQ. IN THE LEAD 


As to type of test employed (see Table II), the general intelligence and 
aptitude tests are most frequently used, with the special abilities, general 
personality, and special trade test coming next in that order. 
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TABLE II 
TYPE OF TEST BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FIRMS AND EMPLOYE! 


PrEr- PEr- 
@ CENTAGE CENTAGE PErR- Prer- 7} 
OF TOTAL OF YES CENTAGE CENTAGE 
REP. 413 REP. 91 OF OF 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF COM- COM- TOTALEM- YESEM- © 
TYPE OF TEST COMPANIES EMPLOYEES PANIES PANIES PLOYEES PLOYEES | 


813,610 15 69 37 
538,882 10 47 25 
742,862 14 63 34 
308,187 7 33 14 
537,473 12 56 25 


The summary of the five studies considered in this report, presented if 
Table III, readily indicates the difficulty of evaluation. No one of the result 
can be said to reflect the use of valid statistical procedures. This is so by the 
very nature of the problem. No attempt was made in any of the studies to 
obtain a sample representative of American industry; hence, no conclusio 
may be adopted which will be applicable to industry in general. Even i 
methodological errors were waived and the results appraised, it can hardly 
be said that a trend of any kind is discernible. 


TasBLE III 
SUMMARY OF TESTING STUDIES, 1930-1946 


NUMBER OF 
FIRMS RE- NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 
PLYINGTO FIRMS USING OF FIRMS 
QUESTIONNAIRE TESTS USING TESTS 


90 46 
179 7.3 
378 14 
153 66 
91 22 


CONCLUSION 


It may rightly be asked at this point: Of what value are studies such 
as the ones just cited to a personnel manager contemplating the adoption 4 
a testing program? Should such results be a sufficient criterion in urging 
the use of tests? The present lukewarmness of industry toward the testi 
technique can in part be traced to the use of this yardstick. Personne 
managers have been prone to look about them and on the basis of othe 
companies’ use of tests institute a similar program without regard to the 
validation of the tests against their own employees. This point cannot b 
stressed too strenuously. Whenever decisions are pending involving th 
establishment of a testing program, recourse must never be made to ho 
many firms do or do not employ tests. Instead, the decision to adopt any 
test should be based wholly on whether that test is a valid index of the 
qualities being tested, and should take full cognizance of the particula 
employee situation that obtains within the individual plant. : 


5 The number and percentage of firms using tests are minimum figures since the data were compiled fro 
studies which presented results according to specific types of tests. 
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